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Across America in an American Automobile. 


Interesting Narrative of the Trip from the Summit of the Sierras across the Sage Brush and 
Heated Plains of Nevada — Arrival at Carson City creates greater 


RICE, Utah, July 9.—Too fagged for an 
early start after yesterday’s exceed- 
ingly fatiguing travel along the south 
edge of the United Reservation and 

down to this point through Soldier Canyon, 
far famed for its roughness ; and with no 
suitable stopping place within reach by a 


Sensation than a Murder. 
BY MARIUS C. KRARUP., 
half day’s driving, we take a rest in the 
town, which is oneof the mineral and ship- 
ping centers of the State of Utah, though the 
population does not exceed 700, and I find 
an opportunity to resume the description of 
our trip from where my account sent from 


Salt Lake City left us; namely, at the 


summit of the Sierras in California at 
10 o’clock Wednesday, June 24, on the 
point of descending to Lake Valley where 
the boundary of the State of Nevada cuts 
in from southeast to northwest till arrested 
by the shore of Lake Tahoe. 
What the car—Old_ Pacific or 


“Pac.” 
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OVER MOUNTAIN ROADS, SAGE BRUSH TRAILS AND SHIFTING STREAMS 











THE TRANSCONTINENTALISTS DRIVE ONWARD. 
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for short, as we call ‘“‘her’’—had done up 
to this point is well illustrated on the 
maps issued by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, which give the altitudes at the 
various points, though not the names 
under which the points are now generally 
known. 

What with delavs for breakfast and for 
photographing, our running time had 
been about three hours, and in this time 
we had climed from an altitude of 4,100 
feet to 7,300 feet, or 3,200 feet in all. The 
barometer gave us credit for only 3,080 
feet, but this was without allowance for 
variations in temperature, the effects of 
which there has so far been scant time to 
calculate. The distance traversed was 
18 7-8 miles by the cyclometer, and to our 
best knowledge and belief there was one 
hour’s time, divided into two parts by 
the breakfast, in which the rise must have 
been about 1,800 feet. As will be seen, 
our go-ahead speed had been only about 
six miles per hour, so far. 

Now came the descent to Lake Valley by 
a serpentine road two miles in length and 
in good condition. We were ready for it 
at 10.35 o’clock and concluded to try how 
rapidly it could safely be made. This 
meant that no stops could be indulged in 
for photographing the scenery on the way 
down. 

The side brakes were set to grip mildly 
and down we slid, Tom’s foot faithfully on 
the pedal for all emergencies, though the 
pedal remains where set, anyway. Neither 
he nor I, nor ‘’Pac.,”” had experienced a 
similar descent before, and perhaps we 
were both tuned up a bit; but the footing 
was good and the turns were accomplished 
entirely without skidding. If we had 
known our ground beforehand we could 
have made twice the speed. As it was, 
we arrived on the sandy bottom of the 
valley at 10.44 1-2 o'clock, cyclometer 
324 7-8, barometer 23.9; and this meant a 
drop of 805 feet (tallying closely with offi- 
cial measurements) in 9 1-2 minutes over 
a distance of exactly two miles. The 
speed was quite moderate—less than thir- 
teen miles per hour—yet the brakes were 
hot at the bottom, as any such friction 
instrument, if not water-cooled, ought to be. 

Looking back, there seemed to be a 
great deal more snow on the summits from 
which we had come than we had seen on 
the spot. It was the eastern and northern 
exposure which were now visible. Mount 
Tallac, Lake loomed up 
particularly white. Fifteen minutes’ driv- 
ing over sandy tracks took us to ‘* Meyers’ 
Station,’’ where we met J. C, Wells, the 
U.S. Forest Reserve Ranger, whose office 
we had passed early in the morning, and 
several other gentlemen with badges of 
authority on their vests. The presence 
of other men whose bronchos waited 
patiently outside, betokened the cattle 
and dairy business which flourishes in the 
valley. After a few turns on one of the 
bronchos—to show our versatility, I pre- 
sume--we drove on to what we thought 


across Tahoe, 
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was a well-earned dinner at Lakeside 
Hotel, a resort close to Lake Tahoe and 
built astride of the State boundary (as it 
was before the latest resurvey). Later 
on this trip we found that dinners were to 
be earned much more laboriously at times. 

Since crossing the summit we were on 
ground untrodden by automobiles and 
the car was the subject of much curiosity. 
Most of the summer boarders, however, 
were familiar with the sight and generally 
took the attitude of that familiarity which 
breeds contempt. Two ladies—mother 
and daughter apparently—from New York, 
who had planned a drive to the Nevada 
summit for that afternoon, took occasion 
to hurry their departure when we arrived, 
lest they should meet us afterwards on 
the hillside. 

The temperature at Lakeside or State 
Line, as it is also called, was 82 F. at 2.20 
o'clock, when we left; the elevation 6,250 
feet. The next eight minutes proved 
much more severe than we had been led 
to expect. Deep sand with loose stones 
and imbedded bowlders in the track gave 
Pac. a hard tussle as the grade, in addition, 
was from 10 to 12 percent. At the end of 
this mile she had a few minutes rest to 
cool in the shade, while the writer tried 
to catch two soaring eagles in the camera 
at the same time in a view overlooking 
Lake Tahoe. One was easy to get, but 
the photographic greed for more finally 
caused both to be missed. 

At 3.30 o’clock we finally reached the 
Nevada summit, the climb, even after 
the first hard mile, being sandy and in 
places steep enough to make us think 
lightly of the morning’s performance on 
the California side. The difference was 
undoubtedly mostly.due to the fact that 
the road, now in Nevada, was no longer 
under State supervision, but left to the 
none too tender mercy of Douglas County, 
Nev. Nevertheless we had again climbed 
about 1,000 feet in 1 hour 10 min., for the 
elevation proved the same as on the Cali- 
fornia side, namely 7,300 feet .(barometer 
23.05). At the top we found the two 
women from New York awaiting our 
arrival with their horse and buggy, so that 
they might go back to Lakeside in safety 
after we had passed. They became suffi- 
cently interested to watch our descent 
over the “Kingsbury Grade”’ which now 
lay before and under us, while in the dis- 
tance, immeasurably far below, as it 
seemed, the Carson Valley showed, between 
the contours of Daggett’s Pass, as a little 
triangle of low ground on which villages, 
farms and groves appeared as mere dots of 
darker color. 

We had no conception whatever that 
the descent over Kingsbury Grade, through 
Daggett’s Pass, meant a drop of 2,400 feet 
over a mountain side whose natural angle 
of about 45 degrees or more had been so 
doctored by the roadbuilders in the early 
fifties and sixties, that the traveler could 
get down without breaking his neck. 
This ignorance added spice to the descent 
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which caused us both unbounded surprise, 
for the Californians, jealous perhaps of 
its scenic attractions, had represented it 
as commonplace. In our opinion it was 
by far the most superb unfolding of weird 
vistas, changing at every turn, that the 
day had given us. The road started down 
at about 12 or 15 per cent. slope, turning 
and twisting around from the side of one 
conical peak to that of another a little 
lower, and every moment we expected to 
bring up on more level ground, but there 
was no let-up. We slid down a mile or 
two in this fashion and began to smell the 
hot brakes, but whenever the direction 
was such that we could see the Carson 
Valley conveniently it seemed just as far 
below as ever. Only the view of the 
valley broadened somewhat while the 
wild mountain scenery in our immediate 
surroundings grew more and more fantastic 
and rugged bare as stood the sharp con- 
tours without the softening outline of 
timber growth, and it was the cause of 
much regret that the last photographic 
film had been exposed just before the 
descent began. The roadbed was deeply 
sandy and the front wheels slewed some- 
what at the sharp turns. It was necessary 
to watch closely and not go too fast. We 
made a brief stop to cool the trusty brakes. 
The consolation came to the writer that 
surely Carson City photographers would 
have views for sale of all these grand 
spectacles. We slid down again for a 
couple of miles or less. The uncertainty 
about the whole thing magnified time and 
distance. The brakes were hot again. 
The gradometer now showed 15 to 17 per 
cent. gradient; occasionally 20. The valley 
was still immeasurably far below, though 
the dots in it were getting larger and began 
to take form and color. Then at a new 
turn toward the crotch of the pass a sight 
presented itself so picturesque that regret 
over the spent films again rose to poignant 
disappointment accompanied by the re- 
solve never again to go on an automobile 
tour without first looking up the local 
topography and history, so as to be pre- 
pared for such eventualities as this. Here 
we were, as we found out the same evening, 
in a historical spot, the main national 
thoreughfare to California in ante-railroad 
days, a road over which teams of twenty 
mules had drawn all the machinery— 
shipped first from the East to San Francisco 
by sea—by which hundreds of millions of 
dollars in gold and silver were taken out 
of the famous Comstock Lode and other 
bonanza mines at Virginia City. With 
the long grade freshly before the mind's 
eye, imagination drew a vivid picture of 
the endless string of teams hitched behind. 
as well as in front of their load to prevent 
its too hasty descent, and yet occasionally 
tumbling down over the edge of the road. 
And all of this, and more, we did not sus- 
pect at the time, while we were craning our 
necks for a peep ahead yet mindful of the 
narrowness of the road and our dependence 
on brakes and steering gear 
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DEEP IN THE SAND — An Incident on the Way Through Nevada. 


The sight which now presented itself, 
as referred to, was almost idyllic in its con- 
trast with the impressions preceding it 


There, in front of us, at the bottom of the 


new turn and ensconsed in the side of the 
mountain the road made a complete circle 
as drawn with mathematical precision,and 
turned straight back in the opposite direc- 
tion with a slight upgrade, winding around 
the same corner which we were turning, 
directly and hastening 


below us, then 


down rapidly to skip over to another hill- 


side. But close to the periphery of the 
road circle a wooden gutter from the 


crotch on the hillside led a cooling flow 
of clear water into a basin and the over- 
flow was carried away in a culvert under 
the roadbed, forming a little cascade as it 
trickled over the steep slope into a new 
bed further down. Leading horizontally 
around the adjacent cone an old pack-mule 
track was discernible, telling a story of the 
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steeper track which had been followed by 
these hardy and sure-footed animals in 
olden days and from which they had 
digressed to slake their thirst at the half- 
way spring 

Surely Carson City photographers would 
have views of this! But this hope was 
doomed to disappointment. The glories 
of the famous old road live in the memory 
of a few old men, but the population of 
Carson Valley generally seem to be unaware 
that Kingsbury Grade presents a succes- 
sion of views unsurpassed for grandeur 
in any country and of a most pronounced 
local color. In its totality it is too large 
for either the brush or the camera, but a 
painter who would saturate his imagina- 
tion with the facts of five decades ago, 
could certainly find a subject here at 
almost any one of the turns of the road 
for a gigantic canvas showing wild nature 
and conquering civilization in a union in 
which all would recognize the sublimity 
that thrills. 

For the first time in its everlasting life 
the spring served to cool the heated mem- 
bers of a motor car. Pac’s brakes sizzled 
when the water was poured over them. 
Tom and I drank our fill, and we pro- 


ceeded. All the time expecting the end 
of the “hill,” as it had been called in 
California, I had neglected cyclometer 


and barometer readings, and can locate 
the picturesque spring only as about mid- 
way down. The grade continued sharp 
for a couple of miles further and then for 
the last mile, or so, till the foot of the 
mountain was finally reached calmed 
down to 8 or 10 per cent. merging into a 
still gentler slope past some old, dilapi- 
dated and abandoned houses which had 
served some commercial purpose in bygone 
days. Two hours, 1 thought the descent 

















SAMPLE OF THE GOOD ROADS 


IN THE 


SAGE BRUSH COUNTRY IN NEVADA, 
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had taken, but the watch told differently. 
We had started from the summit at 4.10 
Only thirty- 
seven minutes had elapsed, including three 


o'clock. It was now 4.47. 


short st ps to cool the brakes, one of them 
The barometer was at 
25.2 as against 23.05 at the top. We had 
come down 2,400 feet in six miles of run- 
ning, most of the time with the motor 
pulsing slowly on the high gear, as the sand 
in many places was deep enough to impede 


below the spring 


our coasting. 

Everything seemed a little tame after 
this, and we scurried along the foot of the 
whole range through the little town of 
Genoa toward Carson City, eager to reach 
night quarters. 

Numerous little streams crossed the 
road and irrigated the broad valley to our 
right, where the Carson River, too, loses 
itself in the white-coated ‘‘sink”’ which 
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peaks. For the first time since Tuesday 
morning we could operate with the high 
gear in and full charges for speed over 
length. Arrival at 
Carson was recorded at 6.10 o’clock P. M., 
and a few 


stretches of some 
moments afterward an old 
negro murdered a Chinaman. Of the two 
events our arrival seemed to excite by far 
the greater amount of The 
gasoline consumption of the day was found 
to have been about six gallons, leaving 
sufficient in the tanks for reaching Reno 
the next day before replenishing. The 
cyclometer showed 360, indicating a dis- 
tance traveled of 54 miles. The barometer 
was at 25.3, or an elevation of about 4,650 
feet. The climatic conditions to which 
the instrument had been adjusted in San 
Francisco, had changed when the last 
mountain range was behind us, and a new 
basis for the zero was adopted so as to 


comment. 














A STOP IN A FRONTIER TOWN AT THE LEADING HOTEL. 


covers an area of several square miles. 
Fountains sprang in the gardens at the 
farmhouses along our road where the fall 
from the mountains may be readily utilized. 
Orchards shielded by rows of 
slender Italian paplars presented a new 
feature in the landscape. Our chosen 
route through ‘‘Jack’s Valley’’ we found 
obstructed by a flume carrying wood from 


double 


the mountains, so we were obliged to take 
another road, and sage brush made its first 
ominous appearance in quantity. A little 
of it had been seen in the Lake Valley. 
When we 


between Genoa and Carson, it was the 


traversed a broad sandy flat 


main vegetation. On the opposite side 


of the valley a low, brown range was 


visible, said to contain much precious 


mineral, while to the left the Sierras again 


showed abundance of snow-capped 


have the readings en route agree more 
closely with measured altitudes. 


Hartland, Wisconsin, boasts an automo- 
bile ordinance limiting the speed to six 
miles an hour. 


Subscriptions aggregating nearly $50 
were raised to aid the cause of good roads 
at a recent meeting of the Toledo Auto- 
mobile Club. 


The citizens of Lowell, Mass., experience 
a daily need for a cross-town transporta- 
tion line, but the local trolley company has 
so far paid little attention to the demands 
of the public. 
ize a company to provide an automobile 
service for this purpose, and there seems to 


It is now proposed to organ- 


be considerable encouragement for the en- 


terprise. 
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COURT HOLDS WASHINGTON REGULA- 
TIONS REASONABLE AND VALID. 
Special Correspondence. 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 18.—After 
weeks of fighting and the filing of numerous 
affidavits and bills of complaint, the auto- 
mobilists have finally met with defeat in 
their efforts to have the District Commis- 
sioners restrained from putting into effect 
certain regulations governing the opera- 
tion of automobiles in this city. Judge 
Gould, in Equity Court No. 2, has rendered 
a decision holding in effect that the regula- 
tions are reasonable and valid, and deny- 
ing the temporary restraining order prayed 
for. This decision was rendered in the 
two cases of C. J. Lockwood, an automobile 
dealer, who sought to obtain an injunction 
restraining the District Commissioners 

from enforcing the new regulations. 

Judge Gould said the case raised the 
interesting question as to whether or not 
it was within the jurisdiction of an equity 
court to enjoin the putting into force of a 
municipal regulation, and in his judgment 
the weight of authority was against such a 
proposition. He stated that the general 
principle that a court will not interfere with 
a municipal regulation, except in extreme 
cases, is very well settled by decisions in 
this country; that in the present case, a 
court had no right to substitute its author- 
ity for that of the District Commissioners; 
that the division of authority was such that 
a judge would be usurping the power of 
the Commissioriers if he were to say that 
he did not agree with the wisdom of an 
ordinance or regulation, and that, there- 
fore, he would enjoin the execution of it. 

The court also remarked that Congress 
had delegated the control of the streets to 
the Commissioners. In the present case, 
he added, a question of power of control 
was not involved, but the exercise of this 
power, and whether it was reasonable. 
He held that this power was reasonably 
exercised. 

Touching the objection made to the 
regulations that they discriminated be- 
tween horseless vehicles and those drawn 
by horses, Judge Gould held that this 
classification was entirely proper, while 
in regard to the objection that the regula- 
tions permitted an arbitrary discretion to 
be exercised by the Commissioners, he held 
that such arbitrary power must exist in 


every municipal governing body. If 
such power becomes unreasonable, the 
courts may interfere. In accordance 


with these views, he denied the tem- 
porary restraining order prayed for 
by Mr. Lockwood and ordered the bill of 
complaint discharged. 

Immediately after the rendering of the 
decision, counsel for Lockwood gave notice 
of the calendering of the cause for a final 
decree, based upon the bill of complaint 
and the thirty-nine affidavits that were 
filed with it. In the event that such a 
decree is against Lockwood, an appeal will 
undoubtedly be taken to the Court of 
Appeals. 
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Storage Battery Principles. 


*III.—The Faure Process: Composite Processes. 


BY H. 


In the preceding article mention was 
made of the chief difficulties to be over- 
come in the production of pasted plates, 
and it was shown that, broadly speaking, 
they all took the form of a tendency on the 
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part of the active material to detach itself 
from the grids, especially under heavy 
currents. 
was due to three causes: to the lack of 
adhesion of the paste to the grid, as com- 
pared with that of active material formed 
from the substance of the plate itself; to 
the changes in volume undergone by the 
active material in its conversion from per- 
oxide and metallic lead to sulphateand back 
again; and to the evolution of gas on the 
true metal surface of the grid loosening 
the adjacent active materials. It is in 
their devices for resisting these disinte- 
grating tendencies that modern pasted 
batteries chiefly differ. Such devices are 
found in almost indefinite variety, but 
they permit of being classified into several 
fairly well-defined groups. 

As obvious a method as any for holding 
the active material to the grid is to pack 
the spaces between adjacent plates with 
some porous substance not affected by the 
acid. Sand, cellulose, spun glass, a mix- 
ture of sawdust and plaster of paris, and 
gelatinous acid mixtures, such as formed 


This tendency, it was shown, 


by mixing silicate of soda with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, are among the substances 


* The previous installment appeared in the issue 
of June 20, last. 
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which have been thus employed. They 
have the drawback of added weight, and 
if rigid they do not permit the necessary 
expansion and contraction of the active 
materials. The 
probably the least objectionable, at all 
events for light work, but none of the 
materials thus far employed has proved 
very suitable for electric vehicle require- 
ments. 

The difficulty of expansion has been 
taken care of by some inventors by using 
strong elastic bands to bind all the plates 
together, porous but inflexible separating 
plates of hard rubber or celluloid being 
interposed between them. Thus actual 
disintegration of the plates is prevented, 
and the active material, even if loosened, 
is still pressed against the grids. As this 
method does not appear to be much used 
now, it seems clear that something more 
than mere physical pressure, such as a set 


gelatinous mixtures are 


of rubber bands could supply, is necessary - 


for the best results. However, even with- 
out the rubber with bands 
merely strong enough to hold the assem- 
blage of plates together, as is now the usual 
custom, perforated and sometimes corru- 
gated separators are still very convenient 
to keep detached particles of active mate- 
rial from bridging between adjacent plates, 
and they are employed for this purpose in 
nearly all the best cells 

By far the commonest device for retain- 
ing the active material on the grid is to 
give the latter some kind of irregular form 
adapted to hold the paste. Thus, the 
paste may be pressed into recesses in the 
surface of the plate; the recesses may be- 
come perforations, extending clear through; 


bands, or 


+ 


es 
jm 
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work with the paste packed inside; or it 
may be a lead sheet pressed into basket- 
work or having prongs raised on its sur- 
face, to be riveted over to grip the paste. 
The most practical of these forms appear 
to be those so designed as to press the 
paste tighter, the more it expands. 

In connection with irregular formations 
of the grid, special means are employed by 
some makers for securing molecular adhe- 
sion at the surface of the grid. Thus, a 
European patent owned in this country by 
the Electric Storage Battery Co. describes 
a process for first coating the grooves in the 
grid with lead peroxide by electrolysis, 
after which they are packed with the usual 
oxides. Thus the formation of lead sul- 
phate on the surface of the grid is mini- 
mized. Another process, invented by C. 
F. Brush, is to clean the grids chemically, 
and then deposit spongy lead on them by 
electrolysis in a bath of lead acetate or 
lead nitrate, which spongy lead is subse- 
quently converted into peroxide for the 
positive plates. Although processes such 
as the above do not appear to be much used 
among American makers, it would seem 
evident that something of the sort could to 
advantage supplement the merely mechan- 
ical adhesion due to pressure. 

Parallel with the devices for holding the 
paste on the grids are those for giving it 
tenacity and cohesion. As was stated in 
the last article, the paste for the positive 
plates is usually composed mainly of red 
lead (Pé, O,,) and that on the negative 
plates of litharge (740). These, how- 
ever, are often mixed with each other or 
with other oxides of lead, and also with 
small amounts of neutral binding materials, 
such as calcium sulphate, asbestos, coke, 
sulphur, etc. In fact, the use of some sort 
of binder is considered necessary, and the 
number of materials used for that purpose 
is very great. It is, however, frequently 
difficult to obtain information from the 
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DISCHARGE CURVE OF THE PORTER AUTOMOBILE CELL. 


the grid may be a casting having vertical 
or horizontal bars (this being the form 
which first gave the its name), 
with the spaces between filled with paste; 
or the grid may be cast in the form of a 
lattice- 


“grid” 


latticework, or even of a double 


makers regarding the particular substances 
employed by them. 

A good illustration of a grid structure 
designed to wedge in the active material is 
found in the Porter battery. These grids 


are cast from an alloy of lead and anti- 
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Discharge of 24. National Cells 


Sperry Negitive Plante Positive 


Total Amp. hrs. 120 
Average Voltage 1.93 


rT #80 
| 


Discharge Rate 30 Amp. 
Discharge Time 4 hrs. 
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mony, to secure the lightest possible 
weight, combined with another metal not 
named, which is stated to prevent entirely 
any corrosion, oxidation, or sulphating of 
the grid itself. The grid is given the form 
of an encircling frame with horizontal bars, 
which in the negative plate are tied by one 
or more The bars of the 
positive plates have a cross-section of W 
shape, and the negative bars a V section, 
by which the active material is held from 
dropping out. It is to be presumed that 
such expansion of the active material as 


vertical bars. 


takes place vertically is cared for by the 
elasticity of the alloy composing the grid. 
The paste used is composed in part of red 
lead and litharge, with a binder but with 
no metallic lead. It 
pressure. 

In point of ight weight and general effi- 
ciency the Porter battery stands very high. 
Some tests made at the University of Wis- 
consin last year showed a watt efficiency, 
or ratio of energy returned to energy 
charging, of 81.8 cent., 
and. an average capacity during five re- 


is applied under 


spent in per 
versals of 5.11 ampere hours per pound 
of cell, the tiay, for cell 
weighing about 23 pounds; the discharge 
rate being 20 amperes and the elapsed 
time for complete discharge being about 
6 hours 40 minutes A test was 
for percentage of loss on standing, a 
cell being fully charged and left for 31 
days untouched, at the end of which 
time it discharged 13¢c ampere hours, as 
against 146.8 in charging. This 
indicates a striking degree of success in 
overcoming a troublesome feature of the 
storage cell—its tendency to “sulphate” 
or discharge itself when left standing, 
owing to local action of its materials 

This “sulphating’’ tendency, it may be 
remarked by the way, is with most bat- 
teries especially pronounced when the cell 
is partly discharged, the explanation ap- 
pearing to be that when the cell is fully 
charged the surface of the positive grid is 
covered with a thin film of peroxide, which 
prevents local action 


including a 


made 


spent 


This film is broken 
by a partial discharge; hence the caution 
usually made, to charge a cell as fully as 
possible if it is to stand unused, and to re- 
charge it occasionally, at intervals of one 
to four weeks, to keep it from getting low 
In addition, any battery is better off for 
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NATIONAL BATTERY. 


being not only charged but 


in service once in a while. 


discharged 


A battery for which very unusual results 
are claimed, and possessing some special 
constructive features, is the Sperry, pat- 
ents on which were granted a few months 
ago. The grid of this cell is shown in the 


accompanying photograph. It is pressed 





SPERRY PYROXYLIN ENVELOPE, 


from thin, pure sheet lead, with horizontal 
corrugations, and is punched full of trian- 
gular holes, the metal of which is bent up 
and slightly back, forming numerous pro- 
jecting tongues on both sides of the plate. 
The paste is then applied, and ‘‘welded”’ 
to the grid under a pressure of 1,000 pounds 
to the square inch, the ends of the tongues 
being at the same time riveted over to help 
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The result is a solid flat 
plate which when hard owes very little of 
its stiffness to the thin grid which conveys 
the current. 


retain the paste. 


The hardness of the Sperry plates is a 
peculiar feature, and is due both to the 
materials used and to their treatment. 
Instead of lead oxide, the material to be- 
come active is composed mainly of pure 
lead, obtained in a finely divided state by 
chemical precipitation. To this is added 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of lead oxide and a 
small quantity of ammonium sulphate, 
together with a minute portion of alizarin 
to promote the rapidity of the combination 
of the sulphate with the lead. The mix- 
ture thus formed is moistened with dilute 
water of ammonia, and applied as above 
set forth. When fully hardened the plate 
is subjected first to an acid bath, which dis- 
out the ammonium compounds, 
leaving the material porous in spite of the 
“welding” process, and is then formed in 
the usual way. 


solves 


Besides rendering the active material 
porous, the ammonium compounds serve 
another important purpose as binders. It 
has been found that the paste thus formed 
is self-setting, like cement, and very hard, 
and that the hardening process goes on not 
only during the forming process but while 
the battery is in use as well. According to 
the makers, these plates are able to endure 
without disintegration a rapid formation 
of gas in the interior of the active material, 
the gas acting in fact as an automatic 
check on the rate of discharge, like the 
polarization of a sal ammoniac battery. 

To guard against shortcircuiting in case 
any unusual accident should detach the 
active material, the plates are wrapped 
around with strips of ‘‘pyroxylin”’ fabric, 
formed by treating cheesecloth with sul- 
phuric and nitric acids to produce a nitro- 
cellulose which shall be unaffected by sul- 
phuric acid. This pyroxylin is much like 
gun cotton, and to render it inert and safe 
to handle it is given a further treatment 
with nitrobenzol. In addition to the py- 
roxylin wrappings, the cells are provided 
with hard rubber separators, corrugated 
and perforated. 


A discharge curve from a Sperry battery, 
shown in the annexed drawing, shows the 
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THE CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 


rate of 9.1 ampere-hours per pound of cell. 
The normal discharge period is four hours 
at 42 amperes, giving 168 ampere hours. 


unusual results of a 40-ampere discharge 
rate for 33-pound cells, maintained for 5 
hours 15 minutes, with a capacity at this 








THE SPERRY GRID, SHOWING PECULIAR TOOTHED FORMATION. 
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This is a special size of cell, the regular sizes 
weighing, respectively, 15, 18, and 23 
pounds. Regarding the life of the battery, 
the makers state that one made 
7,770 miles with one set of cells, at the end 
of which time they showed a loss in capac- 
ity of but 28 per cent 
presumably 


vehicle 


The mileage was 


made on level macadam or 
asphalt, though this is not stated. 

A process which is best described as a 
cross between the 


that 


Planté and the Faure is 


employed in making the negative 
Pre- 


cipitated chloride of lead is fused with zinc 


plates of the chloride accumulator. 


chloride and moulded into pastelles, around 
The 


by short-circuiting 


which a lead-antimony grid is cast. 


extracted 


chlorine is 





POSITIVE PLATE OF NATIONAL BATTERY. 


the plates between zinc plates in a solution 
of zine chloride, leaving pure spongy lead 
The positive plates are made by inserting 
spirals of lead ribbon in circular holes 
punched in the grid, and converting them 
to peroxide by forming. The makers of 
this battery have largely supplanted it, for 
automobile purposes, ‘by a materially 
lighter pasted cell, called the Exide. 

The negative grid of the Exide battery 
consists of an antimonius lead sheet, stiff- 
ened by a frame cast around it, and closely 
perforated with small holes. The mate- 
rial from these holes is not removed, but is 
cut radially and bent up, forming numerous 
small clawlike projections surrounding the 
hole. These are bent back toward the 
sheet, like little hooks, and serve to retain 
the litharge which constitutes active ma- 
terial. Half of them are on one side of the 
sheet and half on the other; and the total 
thickness of the plate is but 3-16 inch, 
indicate a relatively small 


which would 
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amount of inactive paste and a corre- 
spondingly high efficiency. This con- 
struction has the further advantages that 
the active material is free to expand while 
yet firmly held, and that very little of the 
surface of the plate is sacrificed by exposing 
the support. 

The positive grid is of the “cage’’ type 
consisting of two sets of thin vertical ribs 
whose outer edges are flush with the faces 
of the plate, while the two sets are sepa- 
rated by a space to be filled with paste. 
The outer edges are connected by small 
crossbars of triangular cross section, and 
the bars on one face are ‘ staggered’’ in 
relation to those on the other face. The 
grid is filled with red lead paste, and the 
plates are formed in the usual way. The 
positive plates are 7-32 inch thick. 

The rated capacity of a standard 9-plate 
Exide cell of the type used in broughams 
is 156 ampere hours at the four-hour rate 
of 30 amperes. Its weight is 37.5 pounds, 
including tray, and the usual 44-cell unit is 
rated to give 40 miles on a charge. 


The reason for the different construction 
of the negative and positive plates of the 
chloride and Exide cells is that the life of 
the ordinary pasted positive plate is much 
shorter than that of the negatives, aver- 
aging in fact scarcely half as long. For 
this reason it is in these cells given a more 
substantial structure, and in the Exide 
cell has a form adapted to retain the active 
material against its tendency to flake off at 
the surface. It is impossible wholly to pre- 
vent this, and the active material slowly de- 
taches itself; but on account of the ribbed 
surface of the grid it can do this only locally. 
The makers estimate the average life of the 
Exide positives at 4,500 miles, and of the 
negatives at 50 per cent. more. 

By some makers, especially abroad, the 
disparity of life of the positive and negative 
plates is met by using Faure negatives and 
Planté positives. Thus, in this country, 
the makers of the Sperry battery put out 
a cell called the National, with Sperry nega- 
tives and Planté positives made of corru- 
gated lead ribbon in a cast frame. The 
appearance of the latter after forming is 
shown in the photograph, and accompany- 
ing it is a discharge curve for this cell, 
taken after 80 discharges. The ribbons 
are 4 inch wide, of pure lead, and the frame 
is antimonious lead. The freedom of 
access of the electrolyte to the active mate- 
rial appears to be an especial advantage of 
this form of plate. 

The board of aldermen of Fall River, 
Mass., at a recent meeting, adopted an 
order instructing the committee on licenses 
to consider a plan to tax automobiles. 

“The horse has one advantage over the 
automobile,” said the veterinarian, dogmat- 
ically, 

“In what way, now?” persisted the mo- 
torist. 

“You can tell the age of a horse by look- 
ing at his teeth.” 
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What the Editors Say—-East and West. 


Too Swirt ror Him. 


Two men in an automobile passed 
through this place one day last week, but 
who they were your correspondent was un- 
able to find out.—Chambersburg, Pa., Reg- 
ister. 

No! Tuey Are Too TIReEp. 

The drivers of automobiles are fighting 
for the right to have horns. Next they 
may be fighting for the right to have hoofs. 
If the courts stand by them all through, 
automobiles may become devil wagons 
indeed.—Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin. 


A PoINnTER FoR SHy MEN. 

Capt. Harry Young now has such com- 
plete control of his automobile that he can 
take the ladies for a spin on the avenue. 
The Captain now receives more smiles than 
any man in Cumberland.—New Cumber 
land, W. Va., Independent. 


RovuGH ON THE COMPETITOR. 

E. M. Mathews made a trip from Omro 
with his automobile the past week, which 
it seems was not entirely devoid of acci- 
dents and trouble, being stuck in the loose 
gravel of a newly made road for about two 
hours on the way up, also meeting his com- 
petitor in the creamery business, J. A. 
Tittemore, who with a driver, were both 
thrown from their carriage and one horse 
killed, not to mention the minor affairs of 
the trip.—Waupaca, Wis., Post. 


Micut TrY PHILADELPHIA ON SUNDAY. 


The automobile can run as rapidly as an 
express train—and kill more people. They 
might arrange an automobile race course 
in the Desert of Sahara. The ground there 
is flat, and the place not much frequent- 
ed by pedestrians.—Thompsontown, Pa., 
Globe. 


BROOKLYN HusBANDS PLEASE NOTICE. 


James A. Carothers perambulate. our 
thoroughfares in an electric motor auto- 
mobile.—Aontiac, Mich., Cannon. 


Goop OPENING FOR A GARAGE. 


The automobile craze has struck this 
city in real earnest as we can count them 
by the dozen. When you call a doctor now 
you have to wait for him to get his auto out 
before he comes.—Woodstock, IIlls., Sen- 
tinel. 


WHAT ABOUT THE BIKE Cop? 


With a $12,000 automobile and a license 
to carry a revolver, Hetty Green ought to 
be able to get away from the tax gatherer 
all right —Kenosha, Wis., News. 

DENTISTS PLEASE Copy. 

The people of Adamsville and vicinity 
had the pleasure of seeing a real automo- 
bile one day last week. The machine was 
greatly admired by every one and many 
expressed their desire to ride in one. The 
machine is one of the very latest and most 
practical known to the automobile world, 


and belongs to Mr. Chas. Fritz, of Zanes- 
ville,O. He has the agency for this part 
of the state. To say they are pleasant can 
only be realized by riding in one of them. 
He came out with Dr. Dennis of the firm of 
Drs. Dennis & Eakin, the Opera Block Den- 
tists, of Zanesville. By requests from Dr. 
Dennis’ many patrons, he has consented 
to make regular trips during the summer for 
which we should feel very grateful.—Ad- 
amsville, O., Register. 


THERE ARE BIPEDS WITHOUT FEATHERS. 


Hens are certainly the most foolish 
things out. They don’t know enough to 
keep out of your way when they are in a 
safe place. They seem to think that they 
must make a bee line for your path when 
they first catch sight of you, and then they 
set up a big row if you happen to run close 
to them. They are not to be trusted out 
loose and they are making life miserable for 
the automobile men.—Hartford, 
Globe. 


Conn., 


PROBABLY FINDs IT A NECESSITY. 


It is said that Hetty Green has paid 
$12,800 for an automobile. Hetty should 
be more careful with her money, or she may 
soon be as poor as an ordinary millionaire 
—Harrisburg, Pa., Telegram. 


AsBouT ouR GoRDON BENNETT SPEED. 


F. M. Sperberg’s automobile was received 
last Saturday and he has since had it on 
the streets quite frequently. An auto isa 
new thing to Shawano and it attracts lots 
of attention. Mr. Sperberg and George 
Hicks made a run in it Sunday to Bonduel. 
The distance is nine miles and the trip was 
made in about an hour and a quarter— 
pretty good considering the sandy roads. 
— Shawano, Wis., Journal. 


THEY SMELLED THE GASOLINE. 


Making the trip from San Francisco to 
New York in a 20-horse-power auto, two 
gentlemen, Suel Crocker of Tacoma, Wash., 
and Dr. Jackson of Burlington, Vt.,stqpped 
for dinner in Mountain Home last Saturday 
five days out from Frisco. Being the first 
horseless carriage seen in the village, it 
created quite a sensation and attracted 
crowds. of curious who surrounded it as 
flies surround a keg of sorghum.—Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho, Bulletin. 


Hope iT Dipn’t Hurt WINNIE. 


The automobile fad has struck Winnepeg 
in earnest. The number now in the city 
will soon be augmented considerably, 
several professional and other gentlemen 
having placed orders, believing the horse- 
less vehicle to be very useful for business 
purposes, and a splendid means of recrea- 
tion and pleasure. Quite a few of the 
citizens will continue to use the horseless 
carriage provided by the street railway 
company. — Manitoba, Winnepeg, Free 
Press. 
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SOMETIMES THE Driver Has Spirits. 


The most of the trouble with the horses 
in the country towns is that their drivers 
are more frightened than the horses are 
themselves. The drivers when they see 
an automobile coming, begin to get nervous 
and the horse, if it has any spirit at all, is 
glad of the chance to divert its daily routine 
by climbing a tree or a stone wall. There 
ought to be a law to compel these danger- 
ous drivers to be kept under guard when 
automobiles are around.—Portland, Me., 
Telegram, 

[BARNEY OLDFIELD WouLp Srir ’EM UP. 


There is enough sporting blood in Rock- 
ford auto drivers to promote, in time, an 
automobile race track in this city. It is 
only a matter of time, anyway, when the 
‘sport of kings”’ will no longer be the clatter 
of hoofs down the stretch but the chug- 
chug of the motor as it bounds under the 
Rockford might just as well take 
the forefront and promote an auto race 
meet. All it needs is a little push and 
energy. Horse racing is a cold corpse 
here, why not replace it with the autos?— 
Rockford, Iil., Republic. 


Now THE AGENT Is Sorry. 


wire. 


James McClamroch was at Indianapolis 
Saturday for the purpose of looking at an 
automobile, he having about decided to 
purchase one. The man at the factory 
took Jim out in a machine and on the way 
back he insisted that Jim drive the machine. 


Mr. McClamroch informed him that he had* 


never operated a machine but the man 
insisted, and Jim took hold of the lever. 
All went well enough until they had gone 
about a mile, when the machine struck a 
rock in the street. This turned the wheel 
to one side and Mr. McClamroch in trying 
to straighten it up, turned the lever the 
wrong way and bumped into the curb, 
upsetting the machine, breaking it and 
piling both occupants out into the steet.— 
Frankjort, Ind., Crescent. 
Wuat Asout THe Docs. 

Elmer Westerman has purchased an 
automobile from a Rockford concern, So 
far the machine runs nicely and our general 
correspondent, Bill Baily, an observing 
creature, informs us that the barns, fences 
and trees in the neighborhood of Green- 
wood show no indications of having gotten 
in the right of way of the big auto and its 
chauffeur. —W oodstock, Iil., Republican. 


Mave It PLEASANT FOR OTHERS. 


The other day an automobile occupied 
by a man and a woman came through 
Woodbury and Hotchkissville at terrific 
speed, estimated at 20 miles an hour. 
Had there been children in the road in 
front of the stores, as most always there is, 
some of them would not have escaped 
injury or death. Near Omar Norton’s an 
old gentleman was selling strawberries from 
his wagon, his horse shied, throwing him on 
his head and nearly dislocating the gentle- 
man’s neck. Several drivers of teams put 
up their hands to have the auto slacken up, 
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but no attention was paid, but rather they 
increased their speed. We don’t know 
who the parties were, but if ever they come 
through here again in reckless 
manner our nstable will surely make 
their acquaitance.—Waterbury, 
Republican. 


such a 


Conn., 


Home MARKET FOR WISCONSIN BUILDERS. 


An Oshkosh automobilist has just made 
the trip from this city to Sheboygan in the 
period of six hours. 
Henry Roenitz, who was accompanied by 
his sister, Erna Roenitz. There are many 
high hills between this city and Sheboygan, 
but Mr. Roenitz says the vehicle had no 
difficulty in climbing‘théem. Mr. Roenitz 
says that judging from the action of some 
of the residents in the country districts, the 
autos are unfamiliar objects in that vicinity. 
He says that one party of women by the 
roadside rushed into the fields when they 
witnessed the approach of the horseless 
carriage.—Oshkosh, Wis., Northwestern. 


The gentleman is 


A TRIFLE MIXED. 


A large sized, bright red automobile 
caused great fright among the horses on 
Main street this morning. Mr. Thomas. 
Burk, the Beard sisters, and their cousin, 
a Miss Beard, of Springfield, and some other 
rig that we did not know, had a lively ride 
for a while but no harm was done. The 
men had to back out and go around 
through back streets, there were so many 
on Main street.—Urbana, O., Gazette. 


In THE MARKET FOR ANOTHER. 


Dr. M. T. Zellers sold his steam auto- 
mobile to Mr. Whitsun of Leavitt.— 
Fremont, Neb., Leader. 


OpEeRA COMPOSER OPERATES. 

George Ade, the Chicago humorist, has 
applied for a license to operate an auto- 
mobile in that city. He was asked if he 
had anything to show which would warrant 
the granting of a license. 

“I’ve got a reporter’s star, which admits 
me inside the fire lines and gives me a front 
seat on the sidewalk during parades”’ said 
Mr. Ade. 

This was not considered sufficient and 
the examining electrician felt the muscles 
of the aspiring automobilist, asking him if 
he knew a brake from a baseball bat and a 
lever from a libretto. He acknowledged 
that he had only been operating a machine 
under guidance for two weeks, but he said 
he knew more about it already than the 
man who built the machine. He paid his 
fee and was granted a license.—Unidenti- 
fied Newspaper. 

MicHiGAN AGENTS SHOULD HusTLE. 

Paul Schook, of Crystal Falls,"has bought 
an automobile—the first on the Menominee 
range.—Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., News. 


ANOTHER ON THE RANGE. 


D. F. Poyer took the representatives of 
the Menominee daily press out for a trip 
in his beautiful new double seated automo- 
bile yesterday morning. 
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The tourists proceeded up the excellent 
country road to Birch Creek, enjoying the 
surpassing scenery and the easy running of 
the new car. One can get all the comfort of 
the parlor and the beauty of the country 
in these without 
smoke or any other discomfort of travel. 

The country shows the progress which 
the sugar beets making, and our 
suburban neighbors have become so accus- 


modern autos, noise, 


are 


tomed to our Menominee modern ideas 
that even the horses are coming to view 
the automobile as an old and harmless 
friend of the family.—Menominee, Mich., 
Herald. 
DvuRING THE CLOSE SEASON. 

Judging from the great number of auto- 
mobiles that go shooting up and down 
Fayette street, an ordinance which will 
control their speed is urgently needed. 
Some day a pedestrian trying to cross the 
street will collide with one of these red 
devils with grievous results to the pedes- 
trian, and possibly, when the damage suit 
is settled, with costly results to the borough. 
—Conshohocken, Pa., Recorder. 


NEEDS A LARGER MACHINE. 

G. C. Griffin and daughters went to 
Kampeska in their automobile Saturday. 
Mrs. Griffin and her friend, Mrs. Brooks, 
going by rail.—Clark, S. D., Review. 


Farm Horse Emancipator, 

The automobile, so long considered the 
horse’s enemy, is really his emancipator. 
Noble Dobbin is now about to be relieved 
from a life of toil, to suffer no more asa 
slave for a reluctant measure of oats. He 
shall be free to wander at will o’er pastures 
green, seeking the most delicately flavored 
bunches of grass in his own equine way, 
and anon complacently rubbing against 
some convenient post or shady tree—while 
an automobile does his work. 

At least this is true of the horses on the 
Raser farm, at Ashtabula, Ohio, where 
H. T. and George Raser not only ploughed 
a field by the aid of a powerful automobile, 
but at the same time stopped the progress 
of what might have been a disastrous fire. 
George steered the plow and Harry steered 
the automobile, while the horses neighed 
in a neighboring field, and flicked the flies 
with their tails. 

A big two-horse plow was fitted with a 
singletree, which was attached by ropes 
to the rear axle of the automobile. ‘‘The 
tendency of the plow, drawn at such speed, 
was to skim the ground in places, instead 
of preserving a good depth and evenness 
of furrow. It hustled George to keep up 
with the plow,’’ we are informed. Let 
another speed change be fitted to all auto- 
mobiles forthwith—the plowing gear— 
very slow. 

The Rasers next mowed an acre of 
grass, completing the work in a third of the 
time required by two horses. George then 
said, ‘‘We auto-mow the lawn now,"’ but 
Harry replied, ‘No, I hear a horse laugh. 
Let’s quit.” 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


‘Touring in the Middle States In a Light 


Gasoline Runabout. 


BY |}. 

Some three years ago when it was a bit 
of distinction to own an automobile, I 
bought one. That is, I ordered one, and 
then for weary months with more or less 
patience, usually less, I waited for the 
delivery. I had planned an automobile 
tour for my vacation. I had plenty of 
time to amplify the plans. 

At last a time came when I either had 
to take my vacation or forego it for that 
year. The time had come but not the 
automobile. It actually delivered 
some time after my return. I had many 
short pleasant trips but I still dreamed 
of the tour 

The years passed and when I had ceased 
to anticipate, my dreams were suddenly 
realized. 


was 


Some time, some where, some- 
body wrote about that long day in June. 
To me it was all too brief. I secured a 
Northern runabout, not a new one, but 
one of the first, the very first made. It 
had been driven enough miles to circle the 
earth and showed its age and rough usage. 

They wanted time to put it in better 
condition, but I was too impatient to be 
on my way. 

They wanted me to take some practice 
spins near the factory for I had never 
driven a car of this particular make or even 
given one a thorough examination, but I 
flattered myself that I knew about all 
there was to know of automobiles. 

I wonder now at my termerity for in a 
two weeks’ tour I learned more than | had 
in the previous three years. 

But an all-wise Providence brought my 
trials in sequence suitable to my daily 
acquired knowledge and I was never 
worsted. 

It is only justice to the little runabout 
to say that not one trouble was caused by 
a vital part going wrong, or due to poor 
construction or inferior material. All 
came from the condition of equipment 
from long and hard usage. 

While the factory was adding a new set 
of fenders, I was out purchasing an outfit. 
I first had two straps made with snap ends 
to fasten to the irons of the seat back and 
buckle in the center holding my suit case 
in place against the back of the seat. 

My own idea. 

I went to a carriage trimming firm and 
from an old rubber buggy top they cut a 
square piece big enough to cover the suit 
with a slit for the handle, thus 
affording a covering and also preventing 
the body of the vehicle from being marred. 

Then I visited an automobile store and 
the suave salesman sold me a cap of 
material that would command a price of 
about 75 cents in a clothing store, but here 
seemed cheap at $2.50. That is it seemed 
cheap after he had shown me a pair of 
eye protectors at $7.50. A pair of gauntlet 


case 


WALTER SCOTTY, 


gloves at $3.00. 
$22.00. 

I did not buy the eye protectors, but 
instead, a pair of old-fashioned colored 
glass goggles which I did not wear a quarter 
of the time. 

As for the remainder of the outfit, I did 
not use the Cravenette coat. It did not 
rain once in the two weeks and was so 
warm that I subsequently bought a 
traveler's linen duster which was cool and 
kept out the dust. The gauntlet gloves I 
wore a few times; but in hot weather they 
are warm and uncomfortable. An old 
pair of Mocha gloves that have been worn 
until they pull on and off readily is just 
the thing. 

To the regular outfit of tools for the 
machine I had them add a pair of plyers. 
I also included some insulated wire as well 
as a roll of common iron wire. An assort- 
ment of extra chain links, nuts and bolts. 
A tire repair outfit. An extra can of 
cylinder oil and a box of solid lubricant 
for grease cups and transmission gear. 
Two extra inner tubes for the Dunlop tires. 

It had been raining some every day for 
two weeks and the roads in the vicinity of 
Detroit were in very bad shape, so I had 
decided to take the boat to Toledo as there 
was a stone road west from that point. 
The steamer—Greykound—from Detroit 
to Toledo is a fine one and I enjoyed the 
trip. 

At the dock, the first thing I did was to 
make the acquaintance of the first mate, 
the acquaintance was cemented with some 
good cigars. This secured the privilege 
of loading the automobile last, and aside 
from the perishable freight it was the first 
unloaded. 

I appreciated this when I found the 
boat was two hours late on account of a 
party of about a thousand excursionists. 
But I could not get around the transporta- 
tion company’s rule, to drain the gasoline 
tank. Three large automobile storage 
stations in Toledo insures every attention 
to the tourist. 

About 9 o’clock the next morning I left 
the city on the stone road and my troubles 
commenced. Fresh crushed stone had 
been recently dumped on the road and no 
attempt made to roll it. The idea seemed 
to be that the traffic would be ample for 
that purpose. This practice was not 
altogether new to me, but I had never seen 
but half of the road bed so treated. Here 
the entire surface was covered and I had 
to plough through, wondering what it was 
doing to my tires. 

At the end of the stone road I inspected 
them and found a number of deep jags, 
several long and fairly deep scratches but 
none through the outer casing. This was 
about fifteen miles out and I then found a 


A Cravenette coat at 
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“dirt”’ road which was, from the recent 
rains, in terrible condition. The tracks 
cut in until often the fenders touched. 
Deep “chuck holes” made the going still 
worse. I did not wish to grind along on 
the low gear so ran on high gear with the 
motor throttled down to the lowest point 
without stopping. 

Then a new trouble developed. The 
excessive jolting from the ruts would jar 
the spark lever forward increasing the 
speed of the motor and likewise that of 
the vehicle, and of course adding to the 
joltings. I had to hold the spark lever in 
proper place mile after mile. 

Finally I came to a washed out bridge. 
There was a temporary bridge across the 
ditch at the side leading into an open field. 
Of the men working on the new bridge, I 
inquired whether it was safe to cross. It 
did not look it. They replied, they did not 
know, perhaps it would be well to turn 
back and go another road. When I found 
this meant a detour of several miles, I was 
desperate, and taking chances of a drop 
of four or five feet which I did not think 
could be much harder on the machine 
than the pounding over the rough roads, 
I crossed. Ran over ploughed ground, 
through the bed of a small stream and out 
on to the highway again. From there on 
into Swanton I had deep sand but ran it 
on high speed. 

After luncheon at the one hotel in the 
town, I inquired for a bicycle repair shop. 
The threads on the lock nut to the sight 
feed lubricator, which was an old one, had 
become so worn that it would jar loose 
and feed too rapidly. I thought perhaps 
the repairman could suggest some way 
of keeping it in place. I found the shop 
and saw that he did not have as many tools 
as I was carrying with me, and a few 
inquiries demonstrated that my first 
impression was correct, that he did not know 
as much about the lubricator as I did 
myself, so I permitted him to inflate the 
tires, to spare the machine, and resumed 
my journey. 

From Swanton the roads were fine and I 
soon reached Delta, but here an examina- 
tion showed the sight feed chamber of the 
lubricator full of oil and I suspected the 
feed duct to the cylinder clogged. At a 
fairly well-equipped machine shop, the 
proprietor agreed with me. It was a job 
of about a half hour to get at the unions 
and take out the duct, for we were not 
accustomed to the work, only to find the 
duct was clear. We then took the lubri- 
cator apart and found that a ball check 
valve to prevent back pressure from the 
cylinder was the cause of the flooding 
when the feed was too great. 

I have gone into detail.to show how a 
more intimate knowledge of the equip- 
ment of the automobile before starting 
on a tour would have saved me unnecessary 
work and loss of time. 

From Delta to Wauseon over good road 
the lubricator gave me no trouble. I 
stopped there to purchase some cylinder 
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oil, and happening to remember that 
Wauseon in the old cycling days of '95 and 
’96 had the reputation of more bicycles ini 
proportion to population than any town or 
city in the world; I inquired if it had been 
as progressive in adopting the automobile. 
It had. With less than thirty-five hun- 
dred population they have nine automo- 
biles. I am confident no other town or 
city can compare with this record. 

From Wauseon to Stryker the roads are 
fair, but not so good but that i was sur- 
prised to meet a motorcycle rider. How- 
ever he seemed to be making fair progress. 
From Stryker the roads were even worse 
than any I had passed and I had to creep 
along on low-speed gear, frequently stop- 
ping to lead horses by the machine. They 
were all women drivers. I suppose due 
to the fact that the farmers were exceed- 
ingly busy and having to depend upon the 
women to go to town for supplies. 

A few miles from Bryan the roads 
improved and I reached there about 
6 o'clock, tired from the nervous tension 
from driving over such bad roads. I had 
only made 56 miles but determined to stop 
for the night at a good hotel rather than 
take chances in going on to the next. 

That evening I made minute inquiries 
from several persons and found several 
opinions as to the best route to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. My experience in touring in 
cycling days had taught me never to take 
the opinion of roads or directions from any 
one person. 

I have found that many men will pre- 
sume to give you directions over a route 
they have either never gone, or at some 
time in the past so remote that they know 
nothing of present conditions of the roads. 

In small towns I have found that the 
local livery is the best place to learn of 
roads for they make frequent drives to 
neighboring towns with traveling salesmen 
visiting small towns off the railroad lines. 

In the larger places I determined to get 
information from the owners of automo- 
biles. And here I wish to state for the 
benefit of those contemplating touring, 
that time spent in getting exact directions 
is well spent. There is nothing so exas- 
perating as to come to a fork in the roads 
with each branch equally well traveled and 
not a house or farmer in sight, and no sign 
posts. In my two weeks’ tour I did not 
see a dozen sign posts. 

At 5.30 A. M., without waking the boy 
in charge who was slumbering on a horse- 
blanket, I walked into the barn and 
pushed the auto outside to oil it. After 
finishing, I aroused the boy and paid him 
twenty-five cents. 

This was the price I endeavored and 
succeeded in establishing at the liveries 
in the small towns in the tour, though most 
places they said they were charging fifty 
cents for the large cars. In the cities I 
paid all the way from “no charge” to a 
dollar a night. 

Before 6 o’clock, I was on my way over 
a beautiful winding road and with the 
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crisp morning air blowing in one’s face 
and ng frightened teams to annoy, auto- 
mobile touring seemed unalloyed bliss. 

After a while I came to a fork of the road. 
I took the left fork, as I remembered the 
directions, though it was not the best 
traveled. Soon the road narrowed to a 
lane and while the surface was still good 
seemed less and less traveled. I felt I 
was on the wrong road and the conviction 
soon became so strong I determined to 
retrace my way. I had not met any one 
or even passed a house after the turn. 

The crown of the road was high with a 
dry ditch on both sides, and so narrow that 
the turning about could only be accom- 
plished by backing, and to the extreme 
edge. I did this but with one wheel a little 
too near the edge and in changing the speed 
lever from back up to low speed forward, 
the auto suddenly went off the bank 
before I could even apply the brake, and 
wedged itself in the ditch. 

It was in such a position that forward 
or back, the wheels were against an abrupt 
embankment with no possible chance to 
climb out if I had had twenty horsepower 
I secured a long rail from a “stake and 
rider” fence to jack it up but could get no 
fulcrum. I tried to dig a trench with a 
sharp ended rail but the soil was too 
heavy. 

Finally I gave it up and walked down 
the road for help. About a half a mile 
farther I came to a farm house and four 
men were just coming out to work. I 
told my troubles and they said as soon as 
they could hitch up they would pull me 
out. I replied that if three of them would 
come with me I thought we could lift the 
auto back on to the road before the other 
man had the horses hitched up. They 
assented, and this was accomplished. 

With one man in the seat with me and 
the other two standing on the rear axle 
and holding on to the back of the seat we 
reached the farm house just as the other 
man was driving the team out of the barn. 

To my request as to how much I owed 
them, they replied, that they had enjoyed 
the ride and that I did not owe them 
anything. 

The branch road again joined the main 
road, they said, and I continued on the 
same and soon rolled into a little village. 
I think it was called Royal Center. Here 
I had breakfast and secured a fresh 
supply of gasoline. I found it at a general 
store. They had evidently sold to auto- 
mobilists before for they had a nice flannel 
rag in the funnel for a strainer. I paid 
17 cents a gallon. 

More smooth level roads with nothing 
to mar the delight of a wild dash, with 
the feeling of exultation that only such a 
spurt can give. Mile after mile, and then 
suddenly I felt called to glance to the rear 
of the machine. 

I can’t explain why for I had not looked 
back before. One rear fender was par- 
tially loosened. I stopped and on exami- 
nation found the stay rod had evidently 
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been broken before and welded for the 
metal was crystalized and it had snapped 
from the vibration incidental to the speed. 
I also made the discovery that I had lost 
the endgate to the body and so retraced 
my way for four or five miles and found it 
in front of a farm house. I replaced it 
and then borrowing a hammer and a nail, 
I drove the latter into the lower sill of the 
body and with the iron wire I had with 
me wired up the fender and it held until 
two days later I stopped long enough to 
have a new iron stay made. 
(To be continued.) 


Buffalo Speed Question. 
Special Correspondence. 

BurraLo, July 18.—An amicable settle- 
ment of the long vexed question of the reg- 
ulation of automobiles in this city has been 
effected. After a number of conferences of 
local club members with committees of the 
city council, the club asked the council to 
define the limits within the city where the 
eight-mile anc the fifteen-mile speeds will 
be permissible and legal under the pro- 
visions of the new Bailey state law. The 
council has complied and Superintendent 
of Police Bull has issued a general order to 
the police department announcing that 
“all that portion of the city south of Ferry 
Street and west of Fillmore Avenue and 
Smith Street shall be the district where the 
rate of speed shall not exceed eight miles 
per hour, and that all other portions of the 
city shall be the district where a rate of 
speed not exceeding fifteen miles an hour 
shall be permitted, except that Delaware 
Avenue and Linwood Avenue north of 
North Street shall be considered as within 
the district where the rate of speed not 
exceeding fifteen miles per hour will be per- 
mitted.” 

At the same time the board of governors 
of the Automobile Club of Buffalo has sent 
out a circular-letter to the same effect and 
containing the following paragraph: 

“The board of governors assured the 
Superintendent of Police that the _olice 
would have the active support of members 
of the club, not only in the observance of 
the speed limits fixed, but also in the pun- 
ishment of violators of the law, whether 
members of the club or not, and the board 
relies on your support tothatend. Should 
you discover any flagrant violation, it will 
be your duty to send the number of the 
person so violating to the secretary, with 
the facts, that a report may be made to the 
police. It is hoped, also, that no arrests of 
members of the club will be made by the 
authorities.” 


Takes Lots of Real Nerve. 

Offen Fined—“I tell you that chap has 
the real courage after all.” 

Jumpis Bond—‘He hasn't beaten the rec- 
ord, has he?” 

Offen Fined—‘“Record, nothing! He 
drives around here day after day and night 
after night at the legal rate of speed, no 
matter where he is.” 


. 
| 


——— een 
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First Automobilists to Reach Chicago trom 
San Francisco. 


Special Correspondence. 


18.—The first tourists 
who ever reached Chicago from the Coast 
were Dr. H. Nelson Jackson and Sewall K, 
Crocker, who reached this city yesterday 
and resumed their eastward journey to-day. 
They left San Francisco on the morning of 
May 23 and arrived here at 10 o'clock 
yesterday, after fifty-four days on the 
road. During eighteen days, however, 
they did no traveling so that their actual 
riding time is only thirty-six days. 


Cuicaco, July 


‘“We have come to the conclusion that 
we can run our car over any road that a 
man can take a team of horses and a 
wagon, providing we can get traction,”’ 
said Dr. Jackson to the local newspaper 
men. ‘This trip has never been made 
and we are the first people to take a Winton 
We were unlucky in choos- 
ing this year to make the trip, as the heavy 
rains in the west made the roads the worst 
they have been for years. The trip has 
been a pleasant one and the only sufferer 
was the dog, ‘Bud,’ who was troubled by 
alkali dust getting in his eyes. He now 
has a pair of goggles, which help him con- 
siderably. The trip has been a success, as 
the worst part of the roads are now cov- 
ered. The car is in first-class condition 
and I anticipate no trouble from Chicago 
on to my home in Vermont.” 


over this road. 


From Sacramento Dr. Jackson decided 
to go northward, thus avoiding the desert 
and the rough traveling through Nevada, 
Utah, and Colorado, and at the same time 
being able to see the magnificent scenery 
of the country. The route was directly 
north into Oregon. The second day out 
the camping outfit was lost, and thereafter 
the travelers subsisted on cold lunches, or 
sometimes on the memories of lunches 
they had had the day before. 


At one time they were thirty-six hours 
without food. They were in the midst of 
a trackless desert and traveled all day 
without seeing a soul. Fortunately they 
had a small supply of drinking water in 
the water bag, and this was carefully 
hoarded. The radiator of the car was sup- 
plied with alkali water. 

At the end of thirty-six hours they 
sighted a lonely sheep herder. Their 
anxious inquiry for food was rewarded 
with roast lamb and boiled corn. To the 
famished motorists it was the finest meal 
they had ever tasted. 

The Oregon Short Line Railroad was 
reached at Ontario, Ida., and then the 
route was northeast to Blackfoot, and 
from there to Pocatello. From this place 
they followed the railroad to Granger. 
There were no serious difficulties encoun- 
tered except sand and rock, and these the 
engine pulled them through and over. 


The only people they met on this part of 
the trip outside of the towns were emi- 
grants in prairie schooners. Many of 
these had never even heard of an auto- 
mobile, and some of them were badly 
frightened. One man, when he saw the 
car approaching, hastily unhitched his 
horses and turned them loose, while he 
and his family got into the wagon and 
were down on their knees when the car 
stopped. They thought the judgment 
day had come. Others thought an engine 
had run away from the railroad, and was 
plowing across their ranches. 

At Granger it was found necessary to 
go about sixty miles north and over the 
foothills to Cheyenne because of the 
heavy rains. From Cheyenne the Union 
Pacific Railroad was followed to Omaha. 
This part of the trip was the hardest 
traveling because of the rains and wash- 
outs. The ‘buffalo wallows,”’ as the 
washouts are called, proved the most try- 
ing experiences of the trip. Often the car 
was in mud until the motor was covered. 
When these spots were reached they had 
to resort to a block and tackle, which 
they carried with them. A hole was dug, 
and the block buried init. Then the rope 
was attached to the car, and the engine 
started. In this ingenious manner the car 
literally pulled itself out of the hole. One 
day this performance was gone through 
with seventeen times, and from 5 o’clock 
in the morning until dark they made only 
sixteen miles. From Granger to Omaha 
the block and tackle had to be used at 
least two or three times every day. 

The first good traveling after leaving 
California was reached when the tourists 
struck the old military road in the west- 
ern part of Nebraska. From Omaha to 
Chicago the route was along the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad. The exact 
mileage on the trip could not be kept 
because their cyclometer was lost on the 
desert. Fast time was not attempted, 
as the tourists desired to see the country 
as they went along. 

The only reported accidents to the 
machinery were the breaking of the stud 
bolt of the connecting rod, which let the rod 
go through the cover of the crank case, and 
one axle broken in the center. These 
necesitated a trip to a blacksmith shop. 
They had to get the aid of horses only 
three times, and each time the horses 
pulled the car out of the water. In all 
the other tight places the engine was 
sufficient. 

Dr. Jackson is a resident of Burlington, 
Vt., while Mr. Crocker, who accompanies 
him, lives in Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Crocker 
is only twenty-two years old but is an 
experienced operator. Dr. Jackson, with 
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his wife, was spending the winter in Cali- 
fornia. One day last May the Doctor 
overheard some young men in the Univer- 
sity Club discussing automobiling, during 
the course of which it was asserted to be a 
practical impossibility to cross the conti- 
nent in an automobile, and the different 
unsuccessful attempts that had been 
made were cited. What he heard did not 
convince Dr. Jackson, however, and he 
asked Crocker if he thought it could be 
done. Crocker said he believed it could, 
and four days later the two men started 
in a new 20-horsepower Winton touring 
car of the 1903 model that had reached 
the coast only a month before. When 
they started they had a complete camping 
outfit, but this was lost later. Dr. Jackson 
is in no way connected with the industry 
but undertook the long trip for the personal 
satisfaction of being the first to accom- 
plish it. 

From here the motorists will go to 
Cleveland, and on to the Atlantic Ocean at 
New York, after which they will finish 
their tour by driving up to Burlington, Vt. 





THE BRIDAL AUTOMOBILE INSTITUTED 
BY A CLEVELANDER. 


Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, July 18.—Jake Mintz, a 
detective, has purchased a Winton auto- 
mobile, which is to be devoted to the 
exclusive use of wedding parties. Wed- 
ding guests who are bent on playing prac- 
tical jokes on brides and grooms will have 
to cope with Detective Mintz in the future. 
He got his idea from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Medill McCormick, who at the Hanna 
wedding eluded pursuers by means of an 
automobile. Mr. Mintz bought the ma- 
chine to help joke-tortured brides and 
grooms away. His plan is to store his 
machine at some convenient place down 
town and make a business of conducting 
newly-married couples to the depot or boat 
landing in his automobile. 

Mr. Mintz was recently married and his 
friends played many jokes. Several times 
he and his bride started out, trying to 
elude the pursuers, but on each occasion 
were unsuccessful. So, as he declares, his 
sympathies now and henceforth are with 
the bride and groom. 








According to Lima, Ind., announce- 
ments, a syndicate, backed by French and 
English capitalists, has secured options 
covering enough oil wells in the Indiana 
and Ohio fields to yield 50,000 barrels 
daily, and on several refineries, a compre- 
hensive pipe line and many undeveloped 
leases inside the proved limits. The pro- 
moters claim they intend to have large 
refineries and handle the oil from the well 
to the finished products. W. L. Russell, 
who recently returned from Paris, says all 
details have been closed. The syndicate. 
it is said, will be capitalized at $7,000,000, 
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From Ocean to Ocean in a Runabout. 


Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 
Dear Sir:—Myself and companion, E. J. 


Hammond, both of Pasadena, Cal., are 

















A STOP ON THE ROAD. 


making a trip with a 1903 Oldsmobile 
regular style runabout. We left San 


the State, admits members of the trade, 
made its first automobile run yesterday. 
There were ten cars in all, mostly runa- 
bouts, in Captain Ralph C. 
Hamlin, the only touring car being a twin- 


charge of 


cylinder 12-horsepower Toledo, driven 
by W. C. Cowan, who is the Toledo agent 
here. His party consisted of his wife and 


Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Harrison. O. T. Page 
entered with his red car which he has just 
completed, and there electric 
vehicle driven by Miss Anna Hare, who 
was accompanied by sister, Miss 
These young carried off 
first prize in the La Fiesta parade for the 
best decorated and as the 
pace was not to be record breaking in 
this run, they kept well up with their 
light carriage. 


was one 
her 
Bessie. ladies 


automobile, 


The route chosen by Capt. Hamlin was 
out North Main Street to the river, thence 


on Albion Street to Avenue Twenty 














L. L. 


WHITMAN AND E. 


Francisco July 6 at 3 P. M. and are not 
trying for time, but are taking pictures and 
stopping when we please. We came via Sac- 
ramento, Placerville, Carson City, Reno, 
and Wadsworth. We took a letter from 
Mayor Schmitz, of San Francisco, to deliver 
to Mayor Low, of New York City, if we 
are so fortunate as to get there. We have 
got along nicely so far now over the Sierra 
Nevada mountains and the snow at Love- 
lock, Nev. The sand in places on these 
deserts is something fierce, but there again 
are many miles of hard roads. I enclose 
several pictures. 
L. L 

July 13. 


WHITMAN. 
Lovelocks, Nev., 


FIRST CLUB RUN OF LOS ANGELES 
AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 


Snecial Correspondence. 

Los ANGELES, July 13.—The newly- 
organized Los Angeles Automobile Club, 
which, unlike the Automobile’ Club of 
Southern California, the pioneer club in 


J. HAMMOND TAKING 


A NOONDAY REST. 


thence along the San Fernando road and 
on to Eagle Rock. 

Capt. Hamlin drove his new 6-horsepower 
Orient Buckboard and two of the directors 
of the club brought up the rear of the line 
of gayly-decorated machines, prepared to 
look after any accidents; but only one 
occurred, and that was a punctured tire. 

At Pasadena part of the club members 
took the shortest road to Los Angeles, as 
they had to leave last evening for the 
Santa Barbara Carnival, and Capt. Hamlin 
led the rest on through Lamanda and San 
Gabriel, returning over the .Old Mission 
road to this city 
Eagle Rock before the return for -refresh- 


A stop was made at 


ments and some photographs were taken. 
This run is only a forerunner of more 
delightful trips to be taken later. 

Those taking part in the 
President Edwin R. Feuerborn and family, 
Secretary C. F. Gates, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
K. Cowan, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Harrison, A. W. Eager, 
wife and daughter; Shettler, 


run were: 


Reuben 


8 


v1 


Capt. R. C 
Shettler, the 
and Dr. J. H 


Mamlin, R. Foster, Leon T. 
Hare, O. T. 


Martindale and son. 


Misses 


Page, 


President Feuerborn, Capt. Hamlin, 
Messrs. Cowan and Eager, with their 
families, will go to the automobile races 


Santa will 
several members of the Los Angeles Auto- 
mobile Club and probably quite a few of 
the Automobile Club of Southern California 
members. 


and carnival at Barbara, as 


Leon Shettler, assistant manager of the 
Oldsmobile will drive his 
favorite Olds and try to lower the road 
record on the Calabasas route. 


agency here, 


TOUCHING STORY OF AN AUTOMO- 
BILE ACCIDENT VICTIM. 


Special Correspondence. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 20.—This quiet old 
Quaker burg has added another to the 
multiplicity of uses to which the automo- 
bile may be put. This latest widening of 
the motor field 
partakes of the nature of idol-shattering. 
has 
long been quoted as an axiom, and when 
the Quaker barrister heard the old saw 
he was wont to metaphorically pat himself 
on the back and mentally ejaculate ‘‘1’m 
it.”” But since Mr. Smith—plain George 
Smith—got busy last week the proverbial 
cuteness of our limbs of the law has suffered 
a 90 per cent. drop. 

Smith was—progressive. (He 
will progress no farther than the county 
jail if his victims get their hands on him.) 
Dressed in dilapidated garments and with 
linen somewhat in need of the tub, he 
would hobble painfully into a lawyer's 
office (he selected young and not too busy 
barristers, for obvious reasons), and would 


vehicle’s of usefulness 


“As cute as a Philadelphia lawyer” 


is—or 














UNLOADING AT ’FRISCO FOR THE START. 
A few 


one of 


state his case: months before, 
while the prominent 
thoroughfares—usually Broad Street—he 


crossing 
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knocked 


the operator of which was 


was down by an automobile, 
grossly negli- 
gent, of course He was rendered uncon- 
scious, and carried to the nearest hospital, 
from which he had just been discharged 
which explained his unkempt appearance 
He desired to bring an action for damages 
against the owner of the vehicle, who was, 
in one instance, Theodore W. Cramp, of 
the banking firm of Cramp, Mitchell & 
Serrill, any other 
equally well-known citizen. 

the immediately 
verdict for the 
tens of thousands, especially so since the 
that the wealthy 
owner had sent a representative to offer 
to settle for $3,000. Later the banker 
had himself called and had expressed his 
regret at the accident, and had even sent 
his wife to the hospital several times with 
flowers and dainties for the injured man. 
The story was so plausible that every 
lawyer upon whom the rascal tried the 
trick walked into the trap with his eyes 
open. All of them insisted that damages 
should be asked in amounts ranging from 
$10,000 to $25,000, and the automobile’s 
victim, after demurring at the largeness 
of the sum, reluctantly consented. 

When the attorney, in jotting down the 
facts, would ask the address of the plaintiff, 
Smith said he was living up town (giving 
street and number, different in every case), 
but that owing to his inability to pay his 


and in other cases 


Of course lawyer 


scented a damages in 


poor victim averred 
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surprise on being informed by Mr. Cramp 
that he never saw or heard of Smith, had 
never owned or ridden in an automobile, 
had never sent his wife to the hospital and 
This attorney had 
unfortunately already issued a summons, 
and he immediately sought a ’phone in 
order to head it off in the prothonotary’s 
office, and was dumbfounded to learn that 
several other similar summonses had been 


so on particular 


issued by as many members of the bar, 
who had been “‘touched’’ by Smith on the 
strength of his plausible story. 

Smith, of course, has disappeared, but 
he will probably turn up in other cities 
when his ill-gotten gains have disappeared. 


MINNEAPOLIS CLUB MEMBERS MEET 
U. S. MILITARY COMMITTEE. 


Special Correspondence. 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 18.—The United 
States congressional committee on military 
affairs visited Minneapolis last Thursday 
for the purpose of inspecting Fort Snelling. 
As the fort cannot be reached directly 
from this city by street car, the Minneapo- 
lis Automobile Club volunteered its ser- 
vices. Members of the club met the com- 
mittee at the railroad station with their 
and took the distinguished 
visitors about the city and to the fort. 

The following were in the visiting party: 
Congressmen J. A. Hull of Iowa, R. F. 
Broussard of Louisiana, A. B. Capron of 
Rhode Island, G. W. Prince, Joseph Graff 


machines 
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CLEVELAND AND DETROIT CLUBS 
WANT SAME DATE. 


Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, July 20.—There is likely to 
be a clash between the Detroit and the 
Cleveland automobile clubs over the dates 
of the race meets in the two cities. The 
Cleveland club has applied to the American 
Automobile Association for a sanction for 
September 4 and 5 for its race meet. 
Detroit, however, has been making efforts 
to secure the last named date. The 
Detroit club has also asked for Labor Day, 
September 7. The Cleveland club held a 
meeting last week and appointed com- 
mittees to prepare plans for its meet. 
Every effort will be made to eclipse the 
successful event of last year. 


Milwaukee Owners Protest. 
Special Correspondence 

MILWAUKEE, July 18.—The park com- 
missioners of Milwaukee have adopted 
regulations requiring that all automobiles 
used in the parks shall be kept in the 
driveways and operated at a speed not 
in excess of fifteen miles, to be reduced to 
four miles at crossings. Lighted lamps 
must be carried after dark, and gasoline 
vehicles must have their engines muffled. 
The maximum penalty set for violation is 
$100 or imprisonment in the workhouse 
for ninety days. 

The city ordinance requiring the use of 


and V. Warner of Illinois, H. C. Adams, 
J. W. Babcock, T. Otjen, W. H. Stafford, 
C. H. Weisse, W. E. Browne, J. J. Esch 
and H. A. Cooper of Wisconsin, Senator 
J. V. Quarles and Sergeant-at-Arms Henry 
Casson; J. A. Tawney, J. T. McCleary, 
C. R. Davis, F: C. 


bells has created no little resentment in 
automobile circles, and a number of owners 
recently met the judiciary committee of 
the common council to protest against the 
restriction and to advocate the use of horns 
instead of bells. A protest against com- 
pulsory registration and the use of number 


which was in and the 


probability that, owing to his injuries, he 
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would be unable to go to work for some 
months, he would in all likelihood be put 
out at the end of the week. Not having 
any friends in the city, would the attorney 
loanfhim $50 or $75 (as the case might be) 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


over the next few weeks? 
Every one handed over the amount 
requested immediately instituted 
proceedings against the prominent banker, 
merchant, or other prominent citizen 
named by the much-shattered victim. 
One of the lawyers, after his interview 
with the plaintiff, called on Mr. Cramp in 
an effort to secure a better settlement 
than the $3,000 offered. Imagine his 


to tide him 
Sure 


and 


C. B. Buckman, A. J. Volstead, J. Adam 
Bede and Halver Steenerson of Minnesota. 

The committee arrived at a rather late 
hour and the intended ride around the 
city was shortened somewhat in order that 
the party might reach the Commercial 
Club in time for dinner at 7 o’clock. 

The trip to Fort Snelling, which stands 
on a high bluff commanding the Mississippi, 
was made the following day. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS STARTIN. IN AUTOS FROM MINNEAPOLIS DEPOT. 


placards, as required by the pending auto- 
mobile ordinance, was also made. 
Members of the committee were given 
demonstrations to prove that an operator 
has perfect control over his vehicle, a 
number of automobiles being pressed into 
service during the afternoon. The com- 
mittee concluded to wait until copies of 
ordinances in effect in other’cities could be 
secured before reporting the matter. 
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Record Driving By Oldfield at Jackson. 


Special Correspondence 


Jackson, Mich., July 18.—Barney Old- 
field, on a half-mile dirt track, drove a 
mile last Thursday in 1:16 flat, thus break- 
ing his own record of 1:16 2-5 for a half- 
mile track made at Marion, Ind. 

The occasion was the annual field day 
observed by the Elks, which this year 
took the form of automobile races. The 
weather was perfect, and about 2,000 
people gathered at the fair grounds to see 
them. All were excited and many were 
alarmed at the terrific pace attained by 
the two Ford-Cooper racing machines, 
one driven by Barney Oldfield, and the 
other, Tom Cooper’s, driven by Harley 
Cunningham, Mr. Cooper being danger- 
ously ill in a Detroit hospital. 

After the record-breaking event, a 
match race was run bctween the two 
flyers, in five-mile heats, the first being 


ised to be interesting. Mr. Thompson 
won the first heat, but his machine refused 
to work during the next and the race was 
abandoned. 

The three-mile handicap was entered 
by L. A. Harraden, Dan Burgess, and 
A. L. Lockwood. The race was won by 
Burgess in 5:13 1-4, with Lockwood a close 
second. 


JURY TRIAL HELD NOT OBLIGATORY 
IN WASHINGTON. 


Special Correspondence. 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 18.—The 
District of Columbia is made defendant 
in a suit just brought by Alice Riggs to 
recover damages in the sum of $1,122 for 
the revocation of a permit for the erection 
of an automobile station in the residential 
district of the city. It appears that on 





87 
fense of fast riding was not made such 
at common law, but is only made such by 
municipal ordinance in this and other cases, 
we do not find that the Constitution of the 
United States has anything to do with 
the method of its punishment.” 

With reference to the argument of Mr. 
Bowles that the new code provides for an 
alternative punishment in this case by im- 
prisonment for more than thirty days, and 
therefore, entitles the party to a trial by 
jury, the court said: “The vice of this 
argument is so patent that it requires no 
great amount of consideration. If it were 
well founded every violation of the mu- 
nicipal ordinance would have to be tried by 
jury.” 

Several other cases along this line, par- 
ticularly that of E. M. Sunderland, sec- 
retary of the National Capital Automobile 
Club, are pending before the Court of Ap- 
peals, and it may be that one of them will 
be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in order to settle this ques- 














OLDFIELD GOING A MILE IN 1:56 ON HALF-MILE TRACK AT JACKSON, MICH. 
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made in 7 minutes flat and the second in 
6:59 1-2. Oldfield winning easily both 
times. Cunningham’s performance, how- 
ever, was very creditable, he having never 
before handled a big machine in a race. 

Several local events were scheduled but 
proved rather disappointing owing to the 
absence of several owners who had entered 
their machines. The first race was between 
steam cars. There were four starters: 
Charles Lewis, Carl Eberle, Floyd Mitchell, 
and L. A. Harraden. Mr. Mitchell won 
the first heat, but his machine broke down, 
and Mr. Lewis won the race. The best 
half mile was made in 1:06 1-2, by a 
Jackson-made machine. 

The three-mile race for 1,200 or less 
gasoline machines was entered by . but 
three contestants, all in Oldsmobiles, and 
won in 3:47 by Dan Burgess of Lansing. 

W. M. Thompson, in a Winton touring 
ear, and L. A. Harraden, in a Winton 
semi-racer, started in a race which prom- 


March 24 last, the District Commissioners 
granted Miss Riggs a permit to erect a 
one-story brick building for the storage 
of automobiles but that the work of con- 
struction was stopped on March 30, when 
the contractor was arrested and forced to 
desist from further work. The ‘permit 
was then revoked, and now the plaintiff 
seeks to recover special damages sustained 
by the purchase of material and partial 
construction of the building. 

Some time ago John Bowles was prose- 
cuted in the Police Court on the charge 
of violating a police regulation limiting 
the speed of automobiles on the city streets 
to twelve miles an hour. He demanded a 
jury trial, but was refused and fined $25 
or sixty days in the workhouse. Mr. 
Bowles thereupon noted an appeal to the 
Court of Appeals and the latter court has 
crently handed down an opinion affirminge 
the judgment of the Police Court. The 
Court of Appeals held that “as the of- 


tion, which is of such interest to local au- 
tomobilists, 

Manager Fred Weston, of the Automo- 
bile Storage & Repair Co., has been con- 
victed in the Police Court on a charge of 
violating a clause in the police regulations, 
and was fined $10. The information 
against him, issued on complaint of the 
fire marshal, set forth that Mr. Weston 
stored and kept for sale gasoline in his 
establishment without first having secured 
a permit to do so. The case has been 
appealed and its final outcome will be 
awaited with interest by the local trade. 


Just Their Luck. 


Full many a devil cart is made to run 
Against some hard, unyielding wall ker- 
chuck! 
And smash and hardly cripple any one— 
Some eager chauffeurs have such beastly 
luck! 
S. E. Kiser in New York Telegram, 
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The Irish Automobile Fortnight. 


Snecial Correspondence. 


Bevrast, Ireland, July 9.—To run a 
series of motor events on Lord Annesley’s 
beautiful estate between Clough and Castle- 
wellan, is like introducing sport into the 
Garden of Eden. The country is almost 
as beautiful as Killarney and perfect 
weather welcomed the world that motors. 

One's first wish is that St, Patrick had 
banished dust even as he banned snakes. 
The roads had not been prepared as at 
the Gordon Bennett contest and at Phrenix 
Park. The surface being light and sandy 
the dust was verv obscuring. 

On the Clough to Castlewellan route are 
two terrific Irish hills. The scene of the 
hill-climbing contest is some four miles 
from the speed race starting point. One 
hill runs down near the linen mills at 
Ballybannon. The other is an ascent of 
half a mile ending in the square of Castle- 
wellan. The surface of both speed and 
hill-climbing road has been much improved 
by the local road surveyors, acting under 
the direction of the Auto Club 

The beautiful Slieve Donard hotel is 
thronged with motorists of all and every 
nationality. The hotel belongs to the 
railway and a monster marquee had been 
erected to accommodate the 200 cars the 
owners of which had notified their inten- 
tion of being present. But a terrific gale 
on Sunday night blew down the tent 
The railway grounds consequently were 
Water and 
hose were laid on for cleaning purposes 
Petrol was stored in a fireproof building 


turned into a motor camp 


and the cars carefully waterproofed in the 
absence of a roof over their bodies. A 
padlocked inclosure was provided for the 
racing motor cycles. 

The motorists had a grand run from 


Dublin to Newcastle, ninety-eight miles 
by the most direct route. The wind blew 
great guns and the dust was oppressive, 
but the scenery was so charming personal 
When Drog- 
heda was reached and the picturesque 


discomfort was forgotten. 


ruins of Monasterboice passed, the most 
beautiful part of the route was entered on. 

At Rostrevor the beauties of the scenery 
so beguiled the touriststhat some elected 
to stop all night instead.of going on to 
Newcastle. Then on to Kilkeel by Dun- 
drum Bay and the lovely Mourne moun- 
tains to Newcastle. 

One or two chickeris—generdusly' paid 
for—were killed by the way\“btt otly one 
accident happened. M. J. Ochs, driving 
his 24-H. P. Napier, encountered an Irish 
cow unconversant with the sudden ways 
of motor cars. The meeting took place 
on a slope five miles on the Dundalk side 
of Neury. The cow had one of its legs 
broken, and the impact caused the car to 
run over an embankment. The car fell 
40 feet, splash into a bog. The driver and 
passengers, M. and Mme. Georges Prade, 
had a miraculous escape through jumping 
clear before the car capsized into the bog. 
Mme. Prade, whose charm and sweetness 
has made her extremely popular , through- 
out the Irish tour, was badly shaken but 
not hurt 

The car rapidly began to sink in the 
soft bog. Ropes were secured around it 
and horses were hitched to it, but it was 
like hitching a wagon to a star. All the 
Dundalk horses and all the Dundalk men 
failed to extricate the beautiful new car 
from its boggy predicament 

Total submersion threatened. Finally 
the services of a steam roller were requisi- 
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tioned and the Napier rescued from being 
a relic of a bog to be unearthed 1,000 years 
hence as a weird Irish antiquity. 

The trials opened at 10.30 A. M. with 
a motor cycle Hill Competition on Bally- 
bannon, a distance of some 1,200 yards. 
The cycles started from rest on the flat 100 
yards from the beginning of the ascent 
and competitors were allowed to pedal the 
first 100 yards only. 

A. C. Wright, on an Ormonde, won the 
gold medal in 41 1-5, at the rate of 54 miles 
an hour. The second prize of the silver 
medal also fell to an Ormonde, driven by 
C. W. Hacking. No times were taken 
save for the first in the heats. Third prize 
fell to F. W. Chase on a Chase motor 
bicycle None of the cycle horsepowers 
are given. 

The Henry Edmund's _§hill-climbing 
trophy on Ballybannon Hill, from the mill 
in the valley, starting from rest on the flat 
100 yards from beginning of ascent 
and finishing on rising ground, was won by 
Campbell Muir on Alfred Harmsworth’s 
60-horsepower Mercedes in 32 2-5 seconds 
—a popular victory. The Hon. C. S. Rolls 
was second on his 80-horsepower Mors in 
33 4-5 seconds. The next best time was 
by Werner on Clarence Gray Dinsmore’s 
6U-horsepower Mercedes—Gordon Bennett 
cup winner—in 36 seconds. Miss Schifi, 
dressed in a brown leather costume, acteé 
as mechanicienne and crouched aown.-low 
as ths cup winner shot up ihe hili. 

The 40-horsepower Napier driven* by 
Stocks and the 100-horsepower Gobron- 
Brillie driven by Rigolly, tied in 37 3-5 
seconds. 

E. Hutton, the Hon. S. C. Rolls ‘and 
several others elected to drive hatless. 
Mr. Hutton on his 60-horsepower Mercedes 
did not get away at his best and so scored 
fifth only in 38 1-5 seconds. 
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AN ALDERMANIC OUTING—Cleveland Councilmen S! wing Detroit City Fathers the Boulevards and Parks of Cleveland. 
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Considering the steepness of the hill the 
times excellent. 
was sorry that Mr. Edge was not driving. 
The hill-climbing course was 1,200 yards. 
About 1,000 of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary were posted on duty and the policing 
was as perfect as we have learned to expect 
in Ireland. The 45 and 50-horsepower 
Wolseley’s, driven respectively by A. 
Callan and Lieut. Mansfield Cumming, 
gave a good account of themselves. The 
50-horsepower Wolseley came up in 39 
seconds and the 45-horsepower in 47 2-5 
Mr. Dinsthore’s 60-horsepower 
was laboring under the 
advantage in the hill climb of using 32 
tooth racing sprockets instead of 28. 


made were Everybody 


seconds 


Mercedes dis- 


It was a much better gala occasion than 
the Gordon Bennett race and the day was 
exquisite. 

At 1.30 P. M. after luncheon the motor 
cycle speed trials were resumed over the 
four miles from Clough to Castlewellan 
for gold and silver medals. 

At 2.15 P. M. began the handicap race 
from Clough to Castlewellan for the 
Graphic 150 guineas trophy. Owing to 
representations that it would be dangerous 
for tourist cars to speed down Ballybannon 
Hill at the high rate 
victory, the course was modified to three 
miles, the finish being opposite the Auto 
Club The 
tourist cars of any type and nationality, 
four seated, to include driver, and over 
the value of $1,500 but under $5,000. 
The decision to finish at the club enclosure 
rather than at Castlewellan was very dis- 
appointing to the crowds assembled at the 
latter point to see the finals. 

In the interests of the drivers of the 
touring and racing cars, however, it was 
necessary to prohibit the down-hill speed- 
ing. Indeed many owners both of tourist 
and racing cars absolutely refuscd to take 
the risk of speeding helter skelter down 
such a decline. 


necessary for a 


enclosure. race was open for 


All the cars ran down to Castlewellan, 
though at much reduced speed in order 
to satisfy the crowds gathered to see the 
bona fide finish. 

Only about 1,000 persons went over 
from Belfast. Those who had _ gone 
South for the Gordon Bennett race brought 
back such depressing accounts of the 
extortions to which they had been sub- 
jected that the more provident folk abso- 
lutely refused to be drawn into the toils 
of local Shylocks. 

SPEED TRIALS AL 


PHOENIX PARK. 


Large crowds watched the straight-away 
speed contest at Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
on July 4 during the Irish Fortnight. AJ 
kinds of gasoline machines competed, 
from light motor cycles to the most power- 
ful racing cars. The full course was 
2,856.6 yards long. and was straight with 
the exception of a tall, slender monument 
that stood directly in the course, necessi- 
tating a slight deflection. of the machines 
at that point. 
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Councilmen See Cleveland in Automobiles. 


A delegation of Detroit fathers 
visited Cleveland on July 15 as guests of 


city 


the councilmen of the Ohio metropolis and 
were driven about the city in automobiles 
as befitted a 
claims to enterprise and progressiveness is 
that it is the center of the motor vehicle 
industry. The Detroiters arrived by 
steamer and were given a rousing reception 
at 6.30 A. M. by squads of Cleveland alder- 
men pounding on their stateroom doors. 
They were driven in horse-drawn car- 
riages to the Hollenden Hotel for breakfast 
and were then loaded into automobiles of 


city one of whose many 


In the 
evening all the councilmen were guests. of 
the management at the Colonial Theater. 

The Detroit party consisted of Aldermen 
Albert T. Allen, Edward Atkinson, Louis 
Brozo, Wm. Gutman, John Harpfer, Ed- 
ward Jeffries, Edwin Jerome, Maurice 
Keating, Wm. Magee, Robt. McClelland, 
Fred. Mohn, Wm. Nagle, Henry E. Never- 
mann, Pat O’Brien, Etto Reinhardt 
Fred W. Smith, Louie Tossy, John Weibel, 
Tony Wiler, Chas. Weiber, Herman Zink 


baseball game on opposing sides. 


and City Clerk Geo. T. Gaston, Committee 
R. Schreiter, Clarence 


Clerk E Proctor, 





MAYOR TOM L. JOHNSON, OF CLEVELAND, AND PARTY, WHO LED THE PORCESSION OF 
COUNCILMEN IN TOM L.’S FAMOUS CAMPAIGN AU IOMOBILE. 


several different western makes and were 
taken out Euclid Avenue to the home of 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, where the mayor 
joined them in his notorious “ Red Devil.”’ 
The combined party then made a trip 
through the beautiful East End, visiting 
Euclid Heights, traversing Wade Park 
over the sinuous Rockefeller Boulevard 
along the picturesque Doan Brook to 
Gordon Park on the shore of Lake Erie, 
where they watched a vaudeville per- 
formance and had luncheon. 

In the afternoon the party drove to 
Brookside Park on the West Side and the 
Detroit and Cleveland aldermen played a 


asphalt expert; Deputy Sheriff Chas. Wat- 
son, David Magee, Ernest Oliver and Robt. 
Oakman, tax commissioner for the Detroit 
United Railway Co. 

Mayor Tom Johnson, who led the party 
through the city and park system, used the 
big touring car which he has used to such 
advantage in his campaign speech-making 
tours of Ohio 





have 
its popula- 
the State. 


Newton, Iowa, is said to 
automobiles in proportion to 


tion than any other city in 


more 


With only 4,000 residents, it has thirty 
motor vehicles 
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From the contemplation of spectacular 
speed racing abroad, it is refreshing to turn 
to the remarkable records for reliability 
that American cars are now making at 
home in transcontinental trips. At least 
three cars of different makes, and all of the 
ordinary stock variety, are now speeding 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, each with 
a record for reliability and success so far 
that is comparable with the best that has 
ever been done elsewhere. In our reading 
pages, detailed accounts of the progress of 
these three automobiles will be found. 

Successes in racing abroad represent an 
immense outlay in special designs and con- 
struction and an extraordinary amount of 
care in preparation and skill in operation. 
In the cases of the automobiles now jour- 
neying eastward there is no such prepa- 
ration and no special continued care other 
than that in the reach of any touring auto- 
mobilist who might elect to make the 
same trip. In the roughest mountain 
country, in the sage-brush plains and the 
wild remoteness of the sterile sections of 
the West the cars journey onward, stopping 
at an oasis now and then to secure oil and 
fuel and the opportunity for making ad- 
justments that the few crude appliances of 
the frontier blacksmiths’ shops can provide. 

The journeys are none the less impressive 


they lack the excitement and 


because 
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immediate concentration of interest that 
goes with the crowded track or speed 
course. There is a resistlessness, a relia- 
bility. expressed in the steady onward 
movement of the cars that is prophetic of 
the future of automobilism. It tells also 
of construction not admirably delicate and 
ingenious, fitted to extraordinary effort 
when keyed to the highest pitch, but simple, 
crude, perhaps, but adapted to the needs of 
rough roads and sections where machine 
shops are few and special facilities non- 
existent. Construction that may not 
develop law breaking speed, but that will 
“get there every time.” 


a 


THE FAURE STORAGE CELL. 





The article on the Storage Battery, on 
another page of this issue, is of especial 
interest from the fact that it is in the Faure 
type of cell that most of the future progress 
of the lead cell is apparently to be looked 
for. Reduction of dead weight and in- 
crease of surface seem to have been carried 
near to their practical limit in the Planté 
cells now in use; but it would be rash to 
say that we are yet in sight of an ultimate 
solution of the far more attractive and 
difficult problem of applying the paste 
mechanically. 

In using the pasted cells of to-day, the 
vehicle owner sacrifices the durability of 
the Planté type in order to economize 
weight in battery, motor, and running 
gear; and the. sacrifice is not too great 
when the battery is good and the driver 
careful. But the usefulness of such a 
battery is obviously much more limited 
than that of a more rugged type, and it is 
not in the nature of things for either 
maker or user to rest content with so vital 
a problem less than fully solved. With 
the recent expiration of the Brush patents 
on pasted cells, we may expect to see a 
marked increase in the manufacture of this 
type, and the development of new ideas. 


ai 


CONSERVATISM OR CONCEIT. 


Of all persons to be conservative the 
man who makes automobiles has perhaps 
least ground on which to stand, as there 
is so little he can conserve without fall- 
ing seriously behind. The motto of con- 
servatism, “To let well enough alone,” 
seems misapplied in an industry which has 
never yet produced anything acknowl- 
edged to be good enough. And yet a 
number of instances might be cited of 
manufacturers who have achieved a cer- 
tain amount of success with their con- 
structions and are now resting on their 
oars, apparently waiting for the worid to 
“catch up” with them and force them to 
new efforts. 

If the deliberate object of this course 
is factory economy intended to prepare 
the way for greater ambitions little can 
be said against it, but while this may be 
the ostensible reason there is room for 
suspicion that the cause behind it is fa- 
tigue; that fatigue which results when the 
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mind gropes near the limits of its natural 
capabilities. 

With the moral certainty before us that 
automobilism must still develop hundreds 
of new styles of vehicles, and that not a 
single element in their construction, as 
now held in highest approval, will remain 
unchanged twenty years hence, a certain 
impatience with conservatism becomes 
natural, and we smile indulgently at the 
enterprising ones who incorporate new 
“talking points” in their new models with- 
out having any definite idea of their value 
but merely as a tribute to the spirit of 
progress. Fully comprehending that profit- 
mongering commerce has rights which 
must be respected we understand the man- 
ufacturer who continues the production of 
vehicles which he is able to sell profitably 
at a comparatively low price, provided he 
produces in addition some rew model 
which represents his ideas of improve- 
ment. But we fail to understand his col- 
league who has just entered the business 
and expects to reap profits from the sale 
of new-built cars of superannuated equip- 
ment. Probably no one would plead 
guilty to such a procedure, on his own 
part, but everybody knows that guilty ones 
may be pointed out. Whether they ex- 
pect that the world will stop progressing, 
for their benefit, or they simply do not 
know what is old and discarded and what 
is new and promising in construction, may 
be difficult to say; but if it is their plan 
to fool the multitude, they are likely to 
find out, too late, that the majority of au- 
tomobile purchasers have a keen estima- 
tion of the fact that automobilism without 
constant improvements has few charms. 

No sympathy need be wasted on the 
drones of the industry who expect to get 
honey from its commercial growth with- 
out contributing to the solution of its 
problems. But the fatigued or conceited 
ones who stop advancing after having la- 
bored faithfully in the vineyard, are en- 
titled to the public’s good wishes and_all 
the help which they are capable of re- 
ceiving. As a rule they have stared at 
their own product till its good qualities 
seemed to outshine anything accomplished 
elsewhere. Ideas originally received from 
outside sources now seem wholly their 
own, The “insanity of conceit” has taken 
possession of them, and each of them in 
nocently imagines that the ne plus ultra 
among automobiles is best evolved exclu- 
sively from that same admirable brain 
which has so far proved inexhaustible 

Even failure to devise any but the most 
trifling modifications in the course of a 
whole year does not suggest the need of 
new study and new impressions as mate- 
rial for the constructive mind, but simply 
confirms the blandly supine conviction 
that they have already reached that point 
of perfection beyond which it would be 
folly to advance, lest the sluggish world 
should prove incapable of proper appreci- 
ation. 
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Difficult Roads for N. A. A. M. Reliability 


Run Course to Cleveland. 


om § 


Oweco, N. Y., July 18.—There 
many objections to the proposed route of 
the October reliability run to Cleveland 
by way of Binghamton to Buffalo. It 
will be almost impossible to get good 
accommodations for the number of people 
and machines there will be on the run and 
the road is so narrow that it will be difficult 
and in some places impossible for one 
machine to pass another or to pass safely 
the teams met, while if there should be a 
breakdown it might cause a blockade that 
would completely tie up the procession. 
We found the horses were badly frightened 
but one of us always got out and led them 
by while the machine was run in the ditch 
or up the side of the bank, and even then 
we often had trouble getting past. 

If the rule is made that every stop, no 
matter for what, is penalized, there will be 
some bad accidents as some contestants 
will disregard the law and run right 
along without regard to consequences. 

From the gradometer measurements on 
the course it might seem that the hills are 
easy, but the grades given are actual 
measurement and the average automobile 
salesman would claim them to be 20 to 30 
per cent. if he took a customer over them. 
Toshowwhat exaggerated ideassome people 
have of grades, in Kingston a man told me 
there was a hill with a 45 per cent. grade 
not far from the hotel. I told him I 
thought he was mistaken and I would go 
up it in the machine and show him he was 
wrong. So we loaded him in the car and 
went to try his grade and found it to be 
only about 20 per cent. at the worst pitch. 
We took a picture of Rip Van Winkle in 
the machine at the top of Palmer Hill in 
the heart of the Catskills. 

We hope to finish the examination trip 
by next Sunday, going from here to Buffalo 
then along the lake shore to Cleveland. 


are 


THE ROADS IN DETAIL. 
We found the roads from Kingston 
across the Catskills to be very bad in spots. 
Here is a detailed description: 
Kingston to West Hurley—Broken flag- 
stones on one side, clay on the other; very 
meven and stony; then three miles of fair 
aitt road along Esopus Creek; then eigh- 
teen miles of fine macadam to Pine Hill; 
grade easy but steady, 2 to 12 per cent. 
Pine Hill to the Grand Hotel, one and one- 
half miles, there is a rise of 260 feet; road 
surface good clay; grades 3 to 15 per cent., 
steady climb but fairly easy. Grand 


Hotel to Flushmans, four miles down 
grade, 2 to 7 per cent.; fair road, loose 
rocks. Flushmans to Arkville, four miles, 


dirt and sand road, in fair condition. 
Arkville to Margaretville, one and one-half 
miles, good dirt road. Margaretville to 


Dunraven, five miles, some grades not 
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over 10 per cent.; some patches heavy 
sand; condition bad. 

Dunraven to Andes, eight miles is bad the 
first mile, up hill 5 to 10 per cent.; bad 
sand, rocks, jounces and deep ruts. Two 
miles farther on is Palmer Hill, that makes 
West Brookfield Hill look like a level place. 
It is fully a mile long with a grade of 6 to 15 
per cent.; dirt road with fairly good sur- 
face when dry but would be impassable 
in wet weather on account of inability to 
get traction. From the top of Palmer 
Hill it is down grade 3 to 8 per cent. for a 
mile, with bad hog backs or humps. 
Andes to Delhi, thirteen miles, is rolling 
country; fair dirt roads with some rocks. 

Delhi to Treadwell, ten miles, fair to bad 
dirt road, some hills 8 to 15 per cent., but 


short. Treadwell to Franklin, seven miles, | 


fair dirt roads bad in places, down grade 
2 to 5 per cent. Franklin to Unadilla, 
seven miles, with some grades up to 12 
per cent. 

Unadilla to Binghamton, rolling coun- 
try with some 12 to 15 per cent. grades; 
one hill at Belden 20 per cént. for a short 
pitch but a long steady climb for a mile; 
one pitch after another of 10 to 15 per 
cent, then down hill for the same distance 
with the grades evener, averaging about 8 
to 10 per cent. 

Binghamton to Owego, considered a 
good road but it rained hard all day to-day 
and we found deep mud, demonstrating 
the fact that the road through the Catskills 
would be impassable in such weather for 
most machines, but the weather in October 
is likely to be good. 

Our Knox machine has not balked on 
us once, nor has it required a single adjust- 
ment this far, and we hope to keep. this 
record all the way through. We have 
come over bad roads and through mud, 
crossed ditches and necessarily given the 
machine abuse, but she seems to enjoy it. 


CLEVELAND INTERESTED IN PLANS 
FOR ENDURANCE CONTEST. 


Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, July 20.—Cleveland manu- 
facturers are greatly in favor of having 
the endurance test, to be run by the 
National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers next October, finish in Cleveland 
rather than in Pittsburg as originally pro- 
posed. Several of the leading local manu- 
facturers have decided to enter cars in the 
events and as this city is the acknowledged 
center of the industry and a most enthusi- 
astic center for the sport, it is claimed that 
the finish of the run would be given greater 
prominence in Cleveland than in any other 
city. 

There has been considerable talk among 
the holding an 


local manufacturers of 
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automobile show in this city at the con- 
clusion of the test. Such an event would 
afford an excellent opportunity of showing 
up the cars which had competed in the 
endurance run, but some of the manufac- 
turers have offered objections to this plan 
on the grounds that it would be too early 
for an automobile show, at least a show 
for the purpose of presenting new models. 
While all the local manufacturers will have 
their new cars completed by that time, it 
is felt that the date bcing several months 
in advance of the national shows, such an 
exhibition would afford too good an oppor- 
tuniti for those who might have an 
inclination to copy ideas. For this reason 
it is hardly probable that the show idea 
will be carried out, but when it comes to 
affording a good rousing time for the 
visitors, Cleveland and her many enthusi- 
asts can be depended upon to arrange for 
a fitting wind-up for the long distance 
contest. 


No A. A. A. Endurance Run Officials. 


The American Automobile Association 
has decided not to undertake the task of 
furnishing timers, checkers, and control 
guards along the route of the fall endur- 
ance run to Cleveland to be held by the 
National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers. The manufacturers’ organiza- 
‘ion proposed that the club association take 
charge of the local arrangements in the 
towns through which the contestants will 
pass, but after a consultation of the board 
of governors of the A. A. A. a letter was 
addressed to the N. A. A. M. explaining 
that the association is not prepared to 
assume the responsibility of the work. 

Notwithstanding this, the officers of 
the manufacturers’ association intimate 
that this part of the contest will be taken 
care of in an efficient and satisfactory way. 


The A. A. A. Will Take No Action. 


The American Automobile Association, 
after due deliberation, has decided that it 
can take no action in the matter of the 
Winton-Fournier match race agreement, 
as asked to do by the Empire City track 
management, because it never recognized 
the proposed meet or sanctioned the races 
According to Mr. Shanks’ statement, re- 
ported last week in THE AUTOMOBILE, Mr 
Winton has never entertained the idea of 
repudiating the contract with Fournier. 
Mr. Winton’s friends are urging him to 
make a positive statement of his position, 
which he will probably do in the near 
future. 


The street commissioners of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., are making investigations 
looking to the framing of an ordinance that 
will make it a misdeamor to operate a gaso- 
line automobile having a leaky fuel tank. 
It is known that gasoline is destructive to 
asphalt, and the city fathers do not intend 
to allow leaky gasoline cars to spoil the 
city’s asphalt pavement. 
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MACHINE. 


Peerless. . 
Darracq.. . 
Darracq..... 
Panhard... 
Stanley... 


POWER. 


sO 
40 


THE 


DRIVER. 


. .Chas. G. Wridgway. 


.. . Julius Sincholle 
Se PL cad ewsedsscenaes 


..M.C. Herman ; 
.Howard W. Gill... 


AUTOMOBILE. 


ENTRIES FOR RACES AT YONKERS, N. Y., JULY 25. 


Fifteen Mile Open; Oldfield and La Roche Machines Barred. 


OWNER. 


. Peerless Motor Car Co. 


.Am. Darracq Auto. Co. 


M. C. Herman 


. Howard W. Gill. 


Ten Mile Open. Weight Limit 1,800 Pounds. 


~« cmne, G. Weidaway iscsi ve ac pees 
+ ROM. FORT wcccelsvics ~~ 

Re ee 

HME ash eos brea do dee wae 
+ aE SIMON. «5 c’eia vy bu ¢ oot 

H. Page or E. Frederick. ..... 

ee lL a ee 

é ss a (0x be ave 


. Banker Bros. Co 
..Am. Darracq Auto. Co. 


.W. Gould Brokaw. 

.H. H. Franklin. 

...J. R. Chisholm representative. 
. Howard W. Gill. 

..J. Insley Blair. 


Five Mile Open. Weight Limit 1,200 Ponds. 


Peerless ce evesecese ee 35 
NNN. cctndd a cteeeene. ae 
a! eee ee ae 
DOGG 6 a4 x0 00 pace whibe Oe 
Franklin. ...... 10 
Ee ae 
eke eensod tae 4 
PONS 6 oencicvcscestie 2 
Renault. ... 8 
Darracq..... 16 
Cadillac.... 64 
Orient. . 4 
TS a ere 12 
La Roche . 12 
Renault... 10 
Franklin. .. id adha ec ae 
| ee 10 
Hopkins. . . 4 
Ward Leonard Ss 
Northern 6 
Panhard, . ois. 0s. 35 
Panhard... 16 
Peerless... 80 
Mercedes... 60 
Darracq..... 40 
Darracq.... 35 
ae 12 
OD eee 12 
Renault. . 10 
Franklin .... 10 
Decauville 40 
Renault. ..... 10 
Ward Leonard. . 8 
Northern. ..... 6 
Panhara. . 70 
Stanley. 4 
Stee e 24 
aes ah eves ecaaved ae 
Panhard. 24 


Ree 


. .Liloyd O. Gittchell 
1 os |) 
}.C. Robbins........ 

. Geo, Popillon....... 
F.A. La Roche..... 

EL, dn Geiks nelo<s 
John Wilkinson 
.J. 1. Blair or J. Tracy. 
E. P. Hopkins... 
PACS eee 
F. F. Goodman. 


One Mile Record Trials. 


Jos Trac y 

Lloyd O. Gittchell . .. 

C. G. Wridgway 

Laurent Grosso... 

Julius Sincholle 

Geo. Popillon ....... 

Geo. Popillon 

F. A. La Roche. 

eae ‘ 

John Wilkinson.. .. cam 

.H. Page or E. Fredericks 
..J. 1. Blair or Jos. Tracy 


ES dakcce chasse ectdaes 


. -F. PF. Goodman....... 
.M. C. Herman 
. Howard W. Gill 


Pe Trees 
ay Sees MINDS. dino ion mata areal we 
Be RS ee ee 


Smith & Mabley. 


. Col. W. P. Harlow 
.W. C. Martin 


Waltham Mfg. Co 

Am. Darracq Auto. Co. 
F. A. La Roche Co. 

W. Gould Brokaw 

H. H. Franklin Co 


..J. Insley Blair 


E. P. Hopkins 


..J.G. Stuart 


Homan & Schulz 


J. Insley Blair 
W. P. Harlow 
Peerless Motor Car Co 


.O. W. Bright. 


. Am. Darracqg Auto. C 
.Am. Darracg Auto. Co 


F. A. La Roche Co 
W. Gould Brokaw 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co 


...J. R. Chisholm, representative. 
..J. Insley Blair. 

.J. G. Stuart 

.Homan & Schulz. 

.M. C. Herman. 

. Howard W. Gill. 


Five Mile, 24-Horsepower Panhards. 
. James Martin, Jr. 


.H. C. Haskins 
.Clifford V. Brokaw 
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Three-Cornered Match for Yonkers. 


Osborne .W. Bright has consented to 
match his 60-horsepower Mercedes racing 
car, which is the only one of its kind in this 
country and which is a duplicate of the 
car that won the international cup race, 
against a 40-horsepower Decauville just 
brought to this country by J. E. Chisholm 
and a duplicate of the 80-H. P. Peerless car 
used by L. P. Mooers in the cup race, at the 
Empire track race meet July 25 at Yonkers. 
The distance will be fifteen miles. The 
Mercedes machine will be driven by 
Laurent Grosso, the French operator who 
was the winner at the Nice races last year. 
The Peerless machine will be piloted by 
Charles G. Wridgway, while E. H. Fred- 
ericks will handle the Decauville car. 

Officials for the meet have been ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Referee, A. R. Pardington, chairman of 
the A. A. A. racing committee. Judges, 
George Isham Scott, Automobile Club of 
America; Lawrence Abraham, Long Island 
Automobile Club; C. Arthur Benjamin, 
Syracuse Automobile Club. Timers, S. 
M. Butler, A. C. of A.; Frank G. Webb, 
L. I. A. C.; M. J. Budlong, President of the 
National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers. Starter and clerk of course, 
A. J. Pickard, assisted by P. J. Fisher and 
K. C. Darling; Umpire, Frank Eveland; 
Announcer, Peter Prunty. 


Interstate Meet August 8 and 9. 


At a recent meeting of the Automobile 
Club of Kansas City, a preliminary report 
on arrangements for the proposed Mis- 
souri-Kansas interstate automobile meet, 
was heard and adopted. The meeting will 
be held in Kansas City on Saturday and 
Sunday, August 8 and 9. About 200 
autoists are expected to be present. On 
Saturday there will be a run about Kan- 
sas City in the morning, a hill-climbing 
contest in the afternoon, and a dinner 
at night. Sunday will be devoted tc 
touring, a 100-mile run over the maca- 
dam roads of Jackson County being one <1 
the features of the day. 


x 





DECAUVILLE 40-H.P. RACING CAR ENTERED IN YONKERS RACES FOR JULY 25. 


This Machine, Driven by Henri Page, Finished Third in its Class in the Paris-Madrid Race. 
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|NEW VEHICLES 


The Wall Business Wagon. 


The special gasoline commercial wagon 














shown in the accompanying engraving is 
driven by a 21-horsepower,’ three-cylinder 
vertical motor. The cylinders are cast 
separately, each in one piece, 5 1-2 inches 
bore by 6-inch stroke. Each cylinder is 
enclosed in a large water jacket that covers 
the valves, spark plugs and the cylinder 
heads. Not a piece of packing is used in 
the The construction is 
such that any of the valves can be removed 
by loosening a simple set-screw and with- 
out disturbing any other valve. The 
cooling water is circulated through a coil 
and tank by a rotary positive drive pump 
Jump spark ignition is used, and the speed 
is controlled by throttling the mixture 
and advancing and retarding the spark 
from the steering column. 

The carbureter is of the float-feed type, 
with throttle attachment which, 
nection with an improved spark shifter, 
makes it possible to run the engine at any 
speed from 150 revolutions with load up 
to 800 revolutions. Ignition current is 
furnished for starting by dry battery, then 
a dynamo is switched on and the battery 
is at rest. 

Three cylinders, the size of these, 
exploding alternately, makes a strong hill 
cl mber, even at slow engine speed. 

The transmission is through a cone 
clutch, spur gears (three forward and one 
reverse), then bevel gears to the counter- 


whole engine. 


in con- 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 
the low gear, as it takes hold itself when 
the other gear is thrown out, taking hold 
gradually as the car slows down and saving 
the power where it is most needed. 

The front wheels of the wagon are 38 
inches in diameter and the rear wheels 42 
inches, all fitted with 4-inch solid tires, ar- 


tillery hubs, large sprockets and brake 
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gasoline can be carried for 150 miles’ run 
on average streets or roads. An extension 


dash with glass panels is provided for 
winter 

This wagon has just been finished by 
the R. C. Wall Mfg. Co., 1334 Race St., 
Philadelphia, which is in position to 


without further 


duplicate it 


charges, 





NEW POPE-ROBINSON FOUR-CYLINDER MOTOR CAR. 


drums. The is supplied with three 
brakes, one on each rear wheel operated 
by a long hand lever, and one on the 
differential gear worked by foot. All the 
brakes are double-acting. 

A strong sprag is used on the rear axle 
to let down in case a stop is made when 
going up hill. 

The running gear is of the reachless type 
made of 3-inch channel Wide, 
heavy semi-elliptical axles of 


Car 


iron. 
springs, 











WALL COMMERCIAL WAGON, WITH 21-H. P. THREE-CYLINDER VERTICAL MOTOR. 


shaft and independent chain drive to each 
rear wheel. The regular equipment is 
for three, seven and twelve miles an hour. 
Any intermediate speed can be had by 
varying the speed of the engine. The low 
gear is driven by aratchet. In climbing a 
steep hill it is not necessary to throw in 


high grade metal and drop forged steering 
knuckles are used. 

The body is made to order, of any size 
or shape. This is fitted with a folding 
step at the rear. A foot warmer is pro- 
vided which can be heated by turning the 
exhaust into it in winter. Sufficient 


having tested it until satisfied that all 
parts are right. 


New Pope-Robinson Touring Car. 

An unusually luxurious and completely 
appointed gasoline touring car is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is of 
distinctly French type in general lines 
although it will be noted that the steering 
is controlled from the left side of the vehi- 
cle, while the operating levers are located 
between the two occupants of the front 
The wheelbase is 81 inches, the 
wood wheels are 34 inches in diameter, 
shod with 4-inch double tube tries, and the 
total weight of the car is 3,000 pounds. 

The frame is made of planed channel 


seat. 


steel longitudinal members and crossbars, 
which hot to heavy angle 
corner brackets, the whole being mounted 


are riveted 
on heavy half-elliptic springs front and 
back. 
squared where the spring blocks are at- 
tached, but rounding in the middle, and 
dropped to clear the moior case. 


The front axle is of large section, 


The rear 
axle is solid, the differential being incor- 
porated in the counter-shaft. 

As will be seen, the motor is mounted in 
front, under an attractive brass-trimmed 
metal bonnet. It is of thé vertical four- 
cylinder type, the bore and stroke of each 
being 4 inches by 6 inches, respectively. 
The transmission is of sliding gear type, as 
distinguished from previous models of this 
make, the drive being direct on the high 
speed. Heavy outside chains transmit the 
power to the driving wheels, each of which 
is fitted with a hub band brake. 

Motor control is effected by means of a 
foot pedal throttling device, while the 
spark may be shifted by means of a small 
lever mounted on the steering column. 

This car is made by the Pope-Robinson 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Circuit Breaker for Igniter. 
No. 733,894.—G. R. Albaugh, of Cleve- 
land, O 
A is the secondary or 2 to 1 shaft, in 
which is fixed a contact pin B which 
revolves between two connected springs C 
which form the other electrode. The 











Cc Dp 
ALBAUGH CIRCUIT BREAKER. 


springs are mounted on an insulating 
block D which may be rotated about A 
to advance the spark. 


Method of Soldering Aluminum. 

No. 733,662.—H. Lange, of Vesteras, 
Sweden. 

A method requiring no flux and giving 
rise to little or no galvanic action at the 
soldered joint. The surfaces are first 
cleaned mechanically, then heated and 
rubbed with hot zinc, which alloys with 
the surfaces. A solder composed of 1 part 
of aluminum to 2 1-2 parts of zinc is then 
applied to the surfaces, which are then 
heated and pressed together till the solder 
melts. The inventor claims that such a 
soldered joint may be forged like the solid 
metal. 


Vehicle Body. 
No. 733,676.—L. Priest, of Flint, Mich. 
A composite body built of a central core 
A of wood, armored on each side with 
paper BB, 


glued to the wood. At the 
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PRIEST BODY CONSTRUCTION. 


corners the outer paper is cut away and 
canvas glued to the wood. Eyelets C are 
held by screws passing into the corner- 
posts D, and an L-shaped piece E of paste- 
board is glued over the corner to finish it. 


Speed Regulator for Two-Cycle Engines. 

No. 733,384.—H. A. Gilman, of Laconia, 
N. H. 

A poppet valve combined with a piston 
valve and worked by a cam, for the pur- 
pose of allowing part of the fresh charge 
in the cylinder to be returned to the crank 
case for later use, when it is desired to 
reduce the power of the engine. The cam 





THE AUTOMOBILE. 


works on the valve stem through a spring, 
and the lift of the valve may be limited 
by an arresting finger and cam adjustable 
by hand. 


Flash Boiler. 

No. 733,613.—A. A. Ball, Jr., of Lynn, 
Mass. 

This boiler is‘composed of three con- 
centric helical coils of tubing, enclosing a 
number (twelve in “the drawings) of flat 
spiral coils of tubing, connected two and 
two at their inner ends. The upper figure 
shows a vertical section, and the lower 


figure is a diagramatic view of the con- 


nections, with all but the highest and 

















lowest pairs of spiral coils omitted. The 
> 
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BALL FLASH BOILER, 
general course of the water and steam 


is from the coolest to the hottest tubes. 
The water enters at the bottom A of the 
outside coil, passes up to the top, then at 
B into the next (helical) coil, from the 
bottom © of which it goes into the two 
lowest spiral coils D. Then it enters the 
bottom of the inner helical coil E, from 
the top of which it enters the top spiral F 
and thence passes successively through the 
remaining pairs of spirals G, H, 1, and K, 
the steam finally emerging by pipe L. 
All the bends of the pipe are of large 
radius, the coils are not in contact at any 
point, and there is ample chance for 
expansion and contraction. 


Pneumatic Tire. 

No. 733,440.—A. A. Vreeland, of Singac, 
N. J. 

A tire having its tread thickened by 
several narrow plies of fabric, vulcanized 
together at their right and left edges 
alternately, and covered with rubber. 
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Bicycle Carbureter. 
No. 733,625.—A, Clément, of Levallois- 
Perret, France. 
The feature of this carbureter is the use 
of a small transverse tube 4, immediately 
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CLEMENT CARBURETER. 


above the spraying orifice and through 
which passes a portion of the exhaust 
gases. This takes the place of the exhaust 
or hot water jacket of other carbureters 
as a means of supplying the heat absorbed 
by the gasoline or vaporizing. B is a 
throttle valve. 
Water-Jacketed Carbureter. 

No. 733,695.—F. Charron and L. Girar- 
dot, of Paris, France. 

This is the C. V. G. carbureter, around 
which hot water from the engine jacket is 
circulated to supply the heat for vaporiza- 
tion. To make the carbureter readily 
removable, and its interior accessible, for 
purposes of cleaning, and at the same time 
to have the water joints so arranged that 
no water can possibly get into the mixing 
chamber, the construction shown is used. 
The lower part A of the jacket is cast 
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AND GIRARDOT CARBURETER. 


integral with the body of the mixing 
chamber, and the rest of the jacket B is 
integral with the cover C. A flat joint is 
made under C, and the top joint is then 
made up, presumably with rubber if 
required. 


Ignition Generator. 


No. 732,365.—H. G. Mears, of New 
York, and H. W. Aylward, of Brooklyn. 

A machine having laminated permanent 
magnets, one pole of which carries a coil. 
Both poles are presented to the flywheel 
rim, in which a notch is cut to cause a re- 
duction in the lines of force at the proper 
moment. The permanent magnets may 
be rocked angularly to advance or retard 
the spark. 
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News and Trade Miscellany. 


Initial steps have been taken to form an 
automobile club in Manchester, N. H. 


It is estimated that 800 automobiles, 
mostly gasoline runabouts, are owned in 
Detroit. 

The Drexel Automobile Station has been 
opened by T. A. Butterworth at 174 Forty- 
first Street, on the South Side, Chicago 

The Dalsimer Automobile Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has been incorporated at Wil- 
mington, Pa., with $200,000 capital, to 
make and sell automobiles and bicycles. 

The Stanley Motor Carriage Co., Newton, 
Mass., has secured a license, under the 
Sterling Elliott steering knuckle patent, 
which is controlled by the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


A large machine shop is at present under 
erection by the Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, and a contract has been placed 
for a building 200 x 190 feet. It will 
adjoin the main plant on a site recently 
purchased. 

George R. Beach, of Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed receiver for the Storey 
Motor & Electric Co., of Harrison, N. J. 
The liabilities are placed at $68,000 and 
the assets at $85,000, the latter amount 
including the plant and machinery. 


Plans for a midsummer club run through 
New Jersey, for which Secretary Butler has 
been arranging details, have been dropped 
by the Automobile Club of America owing 
to the fact that a large number of the mem- 
bers are away during July and August. 

The American Automobile Association 
and the Automobile Club of America have 
both adopted club buttons of new design. 
The A. A. A. button is a miniature gold 
gear wheel, while the A. C. A. design 
shows a miniature automobile wheel in 
gold. 

The Rapid Transit Automobile Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital stock to keep an 
automobile livery. The directors are 
Charles W. Roe and John M. Campbell, of 
Buffalo, and Arthur S. Hartsell, of New 
York City. 

It is announced that the Touring Club 
of France, which boasts 75,000 members, 
has leased the famous hotel of Mme. 
Humbert, on the Avenue de la Grande 
Armee, to be used as its headquarters. 
The club has experienced great difficulty 
in securing a suitable home, having fre- 
quently changed its address. 

Arrangements have been concluded 
recently by which the automobile and 
marine gasoline motors designed by J. A. 
Scott, are to be manufactured, in. the 
future, by the C. F. Sparks Machine Com- 
pany, of Alton, Ill. The work will be con- 
ducted under the personal direction of Mr. 
Scott, and both horizontal and vertical 
cylinder motors are to be included in the 
output. 


By the use of a motor cycle one rural 
mail carrier in Pennsylvania is covering 
his route in one-third the time it required 
with a horse and buggy. 

It is reported by cable that King Victor 
Emmanuel, of Italy, and the Queen met 
with an accident recently in Turin while 
trying a new electric automobile which 
the King was steering. The King was 
not hurt but the Queen sustained a sprained 
ankle which will compel her to rest for a 
month. 


A new automobile garage has been 
opened by Hagmann & Hammerly, at 
1080 and 1083 West Harrison Street, Chi- 
cago. This storage station is said to have 
the largest floor space of any in the city. 
It is well equipped with suitable machinery, 
has its own electric charging plant, and will 
be open day and night. 


The city council of Anderson, Ind., has 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting the 
speed of automobiles at more than eight 
miles an hour. Owners are required to 
secure annual licenses at a fee of $1, and 
to have their initials on the backs of their 
cars. The penalty for violation of the 
ordinance will be from $10 to $50. 


The Banker Brothers Company gave 
their Pittsburg employees a dinner at the 
Dorset Hotel, in that city, on the evening 
of July 13. The company was represented 
by Arthur L. and George A. Banker, 
George Banker acting as toastmaster. 
Late in the evening an automobile tour of 
the parks and boulevards of Pittsburg was 
made. 

The trustees in dissolution of the New 
England Electric Vehicle Co., on July 11 
declared a third and final dividend of 26 
cents per share, making the total dividend 
in liquidation $3.76 per share. This last 
dividend was payable July 15 upon sur- 
render of the trustee receipts at the Old 
Colony Trust Co., in Boston, or the Man- 
hattan Trust Co., New York. 


Drastic measures have been adopted to 
capture a few well-known automobilists 
who refuse to stop when signalled to do so 
by policemen in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
Iron posts have been driven into the 
ground at each side of Diversey Avenue 
and at North Avenue and the drive, across 
which heavy cables are stretched when 
occasion demands. As soon as a motorist 
enters the park at excessive speed the 
information is telephoned to policemen 
stationed at the iron posts, and the cables 
are stretched across to stop him. 

Albert Champion, the erstwhile profes- 
sional bicycle rider, now riding a motor 
cycle in motor-paced bicycle races, on July 
11 rode his Clement four-cylinder machine 
a mile on the Charles River track, near 
Boston, Mass., in 58 4-5 seconds, thereby 
establishing the enviable record of being 
the first man to ride a motor cycle a mile on 
a circular track under the minute. 
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State Engineer E. A. Bond, of New 
York State, has just been over the road 
from Albany to Buffalo, and last week 
spent considerable time going over the 
roads around and leading to Buffalo, 
with the object of seeing what improve- 
ments should be made. He was accom- 
panied on his tour about Buffalo by the 
local good roads committee. 


Upon the return of Percy Owen from 
the other side, the New York Automobile 
Trade Association, of which he is presi- 
dent, will take up again and act indepen- 
dently upon the regulations applying to 
repairs, chauffeurs’ commissions, and stor- 
age rates which were drafted last spring 
and submitted to the Automobile Club of 
America and the N. A. A. M., but which 
the latter declined to act upon at a recent 
meeting. 

The Detroit Automobie Club, whose 
members are enjoying regular Thursday 
evening club runs, is growing rapidly in 
membership. It has more than eighty 
members at present, and thé fumber is 
being increaed at every meeting. In 
order to discourage speeding during the 
weekly trips, it has been decided that each 
vehicle must keep in the same relative posi- 
tion as when it started, the big machines 
getting away first. 

A charter has been granted in Pennsyl- 
vania to the Berwick Automobile Co., of 
Elizabeth, N. J., capitalized at $10,000. 
An Elizabeth manufacturer has built a 
sample machine and if it proves satisfac- 
tory the company intends to erect a plant 
and begin their manufacture for the 
market. The Elizabeth parties interested 
are O. F. Ferris and sons, S. W. Dickson, 
Duval Dickson, Frank Corkins, Smith 
Brothers and C. C. Evans. 

George C. Cannon, the Harvard student 
who has built and occasionally drives a 
freak steam racing car, is as keen as ever to 
break records. Timed by members of the 
Chronograph Club, of Boston, Cannon 
recently rode a mile on the Readville track 
in 1: 03, just 1-5 of a second outside of the 
Stanley steam record. It is said that had 
it not been for the leakage of the boiler on 
Cannon’s machine he would have set up 
new steam records on this trial. Cannon 
entertains the hope of lowering the world’s 
track record for the mile for all self-pro- 
pelled vehicles with his steamer. 

The Choctaw Railroad Company, which 
purchased the Searcy and West Point line, 
in Arkansas, about a year ago, left the Iron 
Mountain road without any communica- 
tion with Searcy, unless operating over the 
competing line. To meet this contingency 
the Iron Mountain people recently organ- 
ized a subsidiary company, known as the 
Merchants’ Transportation Company, hav- 
ing a capital of $35,000, which quickly put 
the turnpike between Searcy and Kensett 
in good condition. Automobiles of large 
capacity were then purchased and put into 
service between Searcy and Kensett, five 
miles apart. The automobiles imme- 
diately jumped into popularity. 
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The General Automobile & Mfg. Co., of 
Cleveland, is about to reorganize under the 
laws of Ohio and to increase its capital to 
$150,000, all paid in. The present stock- 
holders, with the exception of several who 
have been bought out, wil] have their stock 
pro-rated. 


The Boyer-Radford Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated in New Jersey with $50,000 
capital stock to manufacture lifting jacks. 
The incorporators are Edward C. Boyer, 
Wm. F. Chamberlin and Frank Radford, 
all of Dayton, Ohio, and Wm. H. Spears, 
of Jersey City. 


R. A. Kent and R. W. Sturtevant, of the 
Chicago Automobile Club, left Chicago 
last week in a 6-horsepower Cadillac to 
drive to Boston by the lake shore and 
Mohawk-Hudson River Valley route to 
New York and thence over the Old Boston 
Post Road to Boston. 


A. J. Rutherford, of New York, and a 
party of friends are on their way home 
from Cleveland in a pure white 40-horse- 
power Mercedes car in which they made 
the trip from New York to the Ohio 
metropolis at an average speed, it is 
reported, of twenty miles an hour, travel- 
ing six hours a day. 


The automobile specialties manufactured 
by the Turner Brass Works, of Chicago, 
including the Turner carbureter, have 
been placed in the hands of Brandenburg 
Bros. & Ailiger, of New York and Chicago, 
who will act as general sales agents. 
Orders may be sent to them, or direct to 
the Turner company. 


The H. J. Koehler Sporting Goods Co., 
of Newark, N. J., has equipped a “hurry 
up” repair car which will be kept in the 
machine shop ready for instant service all 
day and up to a reasonable hour at night. 
The repair car is fully equipped with tools 
and appliances for making ordinary repairs, 
and an expert repairman will respond with 
it to telephone calls. 


The Cleveland Trust Company, a lead- 
ing local banking institution in Cleveland, 
O., has placed in service a handsome 
electric automobile delivery wagon for 
carrying packages of valuables to and 
from the storage and safe deposit vaults 
of the company. The vehicle is roomy, 
securely enclosed, and has a capactiy of 
about 3,000 pounds. 


John Falk, of LaCrosse, Wis., proprietor 
of the Bell Machine Works and a former 
alderman of that city, is dying of lockjaw 
resulting from a peculiar accident. While 
experimenting with the motor of his gaso- 
line launch he permitted the flywheel to 
rub against his arm several seconds. He 
was attacked by tetanus a short time after- 
wards. His physician, who had awaited 
the arrival of certain drugs from Chicago, 
said Falk’s impending death is chargeable 
to their failure to arrive. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 

Judge Hardy, in the equity session of 
the Superior Court in Boston, on July 11, 
appointed Horace E. Swift, of Hyde Park, 
receiver of the Motor Cycle Mfg. Co., of 
Brockton, Mass., maker of the Marsh 
motor bicycle. The petition was pre- 
sented by an attorney in accordance with 
a vote of the meeting of the creditors at 
the factory on July 9. 


It is announced that the Hoeffler-Berg 
Automobile & Arms Construction Co., an 
Ohio corporation with present quarters in 
Dayton, has purchased a building site 125 
by 150 feet in dimensions at South Jamaica, 
L. I., and it is rumored that the company 
will remove next month to South Jamaica 
and erect a factory and install a plant on its 
ground that will give employment to 500 
men. 


The American Ball Bearing Co. has 
placed contracts for the erection of its new 
factory, mention of which has already been 
made in these columns. Several buildings 
will be constructed. There will be a main 
machine shop 200 x 168 feet, of saw-tooth 
construction, a three-story building 120 x 
40 feet, and a powerhouse 40 x 216 feet. 
Work on the plant will start at once and 
will be pushed to completion. 


The Boston automobile dealers, H. B. 
Shattuck & Son, have recently opened an 
attractive garage in Newport, in connec- 
tion with an agency for the sale and rental 
of Searchmont cars. The buildings are 
situated just off Bellevue Avenue, between 
the Casino and the site of the old Ocean 
House. The 1903 King of the Belgians 
type Searchmont touring cars will be regu- 
larly rented to visitors or residents of New- 
port, expert operators in neat livery being 
supplied by the Searchmont company. 


The Rogers & Thatcher Automobile Co., 
which, for the past year has been carrying 
on experimental work at 2639 St. Clair 
Street, in Cleveland, O., is enlarging its 
factory preparatory to doing extensive 
work next season. The company builds a 
large touring car of about 40-horsepower, 
having a four-cylinder horizontal, opposed 
motor and driving direct by bevel gear. 
The company has recently been incorpora- 
ted under the laws of Maine with $150,000 
capital stock. A number of patents have 
been granted to the company within the 
past year. 


The Hussey Drop Forge & Mfg. Co., of 
Cleveland, O., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock by S. B. Newman, 
W. E. Collins, F. A. Fallin, J. A. Curtis 
and C. L. Beardsley, all well-known Cleve- 
land business men. But the active spirit 
in the concern is P. L. Hussey, better 
known as “Pat’’ Hussey. The company 
is now occupying a well-equipped forging 
plant on Axtell Street in the south end of 
the city and has all the work it can attend 
to. Contracts for 1904 forgings have 
been closed with a number of leading 
automobile manufacturers. 


July 25, 1903. 


An ordinance to control the operation of 
automobiles, patterned after the Omaha 
ordinance, has been introduced in the city 
council of Fremont, Neb. It limits the 
maximum speed to eight miles an hour, 
requires drivers to observe all road rules 
and carry one or more lights at night. 
The maximum fine for violations of the 
ordinance is set at $25. 


James B. Dill, of East Orange, N. J., 
accompanied by his family, started on 
July 15 to ride to his summer residence at 
Rangely Lakes, Me., using three automo- 
biles. The route is to Boston via the en- 
durance run course, then through the 
White Mountains to Rangely. One of the 
cars, a steam Stanhope, was driven by Mr. 
Dill’s mechanician, and used to carry the 
luggage and tools. The distance to be 
covered is over 500 miles. 


Important changes have occurred in the 
business affiars of the Geneva Automobile 
and Manufacturing Company, of Geneva, 
Ohio, practically all of the stock of the com- 
pany passing into the hands of Fayette 
Brown, James Barnett, Frank A. Arter 
and Dexter B.Chambers, all of Cleveland. 
J. A. Carter, who was instrumental in 
organizing the original company, and has 
since been its president and general mana- 
ger, disposed of his entire interest prepara- 
tory to severing his connectiou with the 
company. It is the purpose of the new 
owners to put the Geneva company on a 
firm financial basis. The Cleveland store 
at 254 Euclid Avenue will be continued. 


E. B. Gallaher, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Mobile Com- 
pany of America, has severed his connec- 
tion with the latter company and is build- 
ing a large automobile station on Broad- 
way, near Central Park Circle, New York. 
Work has already been commenced and 
Mr. Gallaher expects to occupy the build- 
ing in about six weeks as the general sales 
agent in this country for the Georges 
Richard cars. The Georges Richard cars 
are imported solely by Ed. Kampmann & 
Co., of Paris and New York, and Mr. 
Gallaher is the firm’s direct representative. 
All duplicate parts will be carried in stock 
at the new station. 


The Wachusetts Automobile Club, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., held a very successful 
run to Lancaster Inn last Saturday after- 
noon. Sixteen sat down to dinner. At 
the close a business meeting was held 
and several new.members were admitted. 
Those taking part in the run were George 
P. Grant, Jr., Packard; H. E. Jennison, 
Stanley; Charles B. Smith, Knox; E. M. 
Smith, White tonneau; Dr. Mossman, 
St. Louis; L. H. Greenwood McKay, 
steamer; R. H. Chase, Knox; Dr. Appelton 
Pierce, Locomobile; Sidney J. Francis, 
Stanley; Stuart Pierce, Cadillac; R. H. 
Holman, Knox. The return run of seven- 
teen miles was made in a light rain. The 
club has recently purchased new pins for 
the members. 
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